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ke an AND a GALAX WV 
* e 
‘duced — — 
i — ꝛrxorr OF THE PAESS AND THE LIBERTIES OF THE PEOPLE MUST STAND OR FALL TOGETHER.—nUNE. 
Uslin — —— 
Hand. No. 510. | BOSTON, FRIDAY, JULY 20, 1827. Vea X 
white Ly. tine ——— — — — OL. A, 
read aa rd —- 
ce for tes. "| forty years. Tho room was hung round with ; partial exit through an aperture in i hoe ; 
ae e Aisotellan poriraits of people who had been sathere d wo theis | covéring; an ah chest of drawers, highly ny RR eR: 028 ae —* pa ap ng pe 
rtings ; [From the New Monthly Magazine. —22 * so rye A before. h Who is thie, | wrought and inlaid with ivary, with a rusty key| Mountains which are subject to the particular | chiki, which fortunately directed some people to 
1 3 ¢m- - MISS POPE—A PORTRAIT. large as fife. — Thee is * pd — — ss oo the folding-door, gave token of former grand- species of Avalanche, sometimes termed a Lend- | the spot, who had gone out from Schwits to see if 
| be When I first saw Mies Pope, she was perform- | 2.1)» answered Miss Pope — look 4 nai A alip, like the Righi-berg aud Rose-berg, are usu- [there were any left to whom they could effort 
blank ing Mrs. Candour in the School for Scandal. Her | | chat once high-prized beauty ond ted % 4s in Dodona once thy bindred trees,” ally composed of breceia (which seems to be a succor. Jt is interesting t he to learn, 
asl fellow-laborers in the theatric vineyard were Miss | 0, pope's Imitation of 9 repeat * J conglomeration of sand and stones, more or less | that this poor zirl actually survived, with 
—* Farren as Lady Teozle, and King as Sir Peter ; (fie mye - = of Horace’s Second Satire —* I, thou mightest give me some curious | firmly cemcnte-| together) that is particularly liu- | a total deprivation of sight, and 9 d horror 
4 ae Parsons and Dodd perforwed Crabtree and Back- enied « ) jeve the imitation to be his, thougts he —* of what passed inOld Burlington-street bie tu be acted upon by rains and frost, aud even | of the event ever afterwardy. She has often said 
— bite; Baddeley pereonated Moses ; Smith,Charles; — — a. A lady in Glue velvet, guiltless of | by droughts, being observed to open in large fis- | since then, that the greatest pain she fh ducing 
L black and John Palmer, Joseph. Here was a galaxy — * ome ee; — Paes hid * nef, with a red seve. & ber band, was half | sures, that soon are filled up by the melting of the | the time she was covered over, wee from the en- 
33 Os. which the dramatic hemisphere will not again And all the court in tears, and hats the town, ' vote J a rickety wash | stand ; a lap-dog | suows, or by rain; and this in turn being acted | cessive cold in her feet, which it appease wes the 
il Silke present in one night. I have heard people won- — ⏑ ⏑ ea 2—— p 4 —3 in crayons, was ill guarded by a starred | upon by frost, bursts asunder and detaches huge | only part of ber that was found uncovered and 
| white der why the good actors in our days will not pull’ Could join the Aris to ruin and to please.” a fr owe pane of ginas ; and u crazy mirror | masses that come. rolling down, with a noise like | exposed to the air. 
g Lac. together in one piece, as they did when the School | « an. well ! eis in a frame of dingy white and gold, maltiplied | thunder, bearing every thing before theminto the | To various partsof Switzerland, accidents of 
Srsej’ ||| (ct Soontal and cums cmt soning, tpravem| ct sf tay" anastel narah Toa precy of maser earent |1be hind, hive Gemwinc. we posvemel ce 
serting, as they habitually did at that period. [take the } oy; a c a : of v ve buck of the shop | ing by freezing, ie v0 wellunderstood in Russia, | ring, and it cias only five years before, viz, ia 1803 
| black liberty to duuht the fact. If the School for Sean- mary I meet ak San mnorent tragic —* X — > afew mioutess peeped forth from | that in some parts they avail themselves of it, as | that considerable one ook place in thie neigh- 
ck and lal had been brought to the theatre by “ some A y leve she was a very g wo- | my hiding-place. The royattarriage was in the | we do of gunpowder, for the blasting of rocks— | horhood, fron: the Righi, near vo the hamlet of 
Hand- a ug — yy | mane’ And who is that little child apou whose ; act of departing, and I kuocked at the door. 1 | all thatis ne being tu bore the rock, as in | Sigiker, hich ti 
Scarfe; starved hackney eonneteer or me,” Parsons would | head her right hand rests?” inquired 1. “Did walked upstaire: and om anttering tho drawing: | the ether cece indhe dncction cey wiah it to |atuncie: wes precipitated ine’ portion of the 
shmere not have acted Crabtree, and Dodd would huve | voy never see,” answered the lady, “avery old | room, I found Miss. Pope stiil:i “th 7 itude of a peer —— te nate Cwm ON a He 
Gauze “fined” rather than perform Backbite. {even | tnan walking about town Seleeettaaah, | qveceth hn eet aad shan lance tn negnen ee perform the |cerne, which repelled the waters to such ade- . 
. Part doubt whether Baddeley would have taken 10 the | 1) 5» g ale wn named General Chureh- | graceful deference, in which his Lordship had | reat. The apertures are gout filled by the rains, | gree, tbat.hy their reflux upon the land, they 
—E Jew. Miss Pope would unquestionably have de- ill : I have.” “ Well, that child is he?” Here left her. Her hands were cypssed upon her | which full in the early part of wivter,and as this.|nwept § ‘several houses, and sew- 
— — chous MMe. — Not that those dati another sur = to my then juvenile imagi- | stomncher, and her ayes:wate esodectty-tent to-{ season advauces, the work is completed by the | mills, plaeed at some — — 
all col’ parts are bad ones in themselves, but there is ation. General Churchill aged eighty, once = ward theenrth. Sheatill ſolt the influence of the | frost. ‘Trees aud roote, which are often of. u | its banks ; by whieh cleven persons are seid to 
Mer; inearenl between the fest wha tuit af hoy in petticoats! Miracles will never | patrician deity, although he had corporeally ceas- | great size there, are trequently split by the same | have perished. The agitation of the waters of 
veteen, srarince ofthe “acandatous club.” They get’ ee = * hurry of business J quite omitted * fill the vacant blue-daransk arm-chair, | means, ‘ the Lake on this — are reported to have 
meme: |  Scratehetigasentconneyre) cone chovted 
; plain : —* — — . ——2 2 oe aa ill. Over the sofa hung an engraved likeness of| I attended the last appearance of this estimable | in ———— on — is — at ta * side of the Lake. r 
tins, of — “~ * 7 he ogy J hy rgd be | 2 oy tery Whose ponderous quantum of hair | Woman in public. Tt was on the 26th of May, | found to be ‘he accumylation of vast mages of | In point of ententand c uces,one whicle 
; black asked, did those eminent performers act these —* uckled up behiud, like the tails of my old 1808 ; the character was Deborah Dowlas, in the congealed snow that adhere to the peaks and | oceurred very lately in the valley of Bagnes, dv- 
ry col- characters? 1 snewer; because the play was mer amt i npn WE That is |“ ~yd at Law.” A week before, she had talked | overhanging cliffs, the weight of which is often | serves to be mantioned, as it was attended witle 
— written by a manager. When, many years after- | 5. —* ewnham, the present Earl of Harcourt, — - about the manner in which she should | sufficiently great to cause the mountains to sepa- | circumstances very peculiar. Thin valley being 
wards, Miss Pope attended the rehearsal of Fred- e owner of the mansion. 1 bowed acqui- | dress the character, und J answered inblack bom- | rate. This was supposed to be the casa with the | very narrow, and almost entirely occupied with 
eriok Reynold’s play, “ The Will,” U beheld her escence. “ And pray who is this?” said I, turn- | bazeen. Miss Pope stared ; but 1 pteved to her | one we have been speaking of at the Ross-berg, | the river Drance, was stopped up near its source 
for the oan ll time Lever witnessed it) — —*2 portly gentleman in pearl-colored dlintos, | —_ 2 only Deborah Dowlas, but all the rest of | which took place at 5, P. M. on the 2d Se tem- by the Avalanche, and the river being ia eonee- 
— le out of humor. “Ob, Mr. Reynolds.” ex- | tie < hy ber aston teet os. —* 51 Pray : oo — —* Rage sore Rl ge Nae ery Ar ype, 3 oe 1806, as it was particularly remark of it, | quence dammed up, a vast accumulation of water 
sume, | ‘Suir te lady burning overseen of bor | ae, Seinen: ne hat a a Sanna canned dt caer kage | fin ae ead been 5 contamed fal of na at A a te aera ine 
produce Me’arn,” was = wept tty 4 = wy * yoy * pa peer yoga —* ome pe - 2* * * ys Pontes ay dior — as —28 succeeded by * mt: hy —— * — net es ng 
- Asa “sant make it better.” Now, be it remembered | ,-.’ said to myseli, ag Gibbet said when he ne dece Lord rly. n ore rost, when loud reports tike the cracking of the | frequented. As soon, however, as it became 
UM, its that Reynolds was not a manager, eudenevsoves, peo” æ2 — — 2 = * —ãA — * naw dd —— ~ 2 2 — had been heard at different times, The Seana, it created a great sensation for the * 
4 fice : that he —— a ieee en then invented : but I nevertheless gradually ob- | Doctor Pangloss to be attired in black. Caroline ror et Ne sete a bn a te Cheapest — res pon nse the 
os rally a he wit, . Cheap Living, « and The Caravan, were ayes om — 32 — —* * —— mage *2 ower er —* huss her * By ed have the circumstance of the moantain being thickly Rhone, above Martigny ; and afterwards to thy 
ey 4 the only wares he ever carried to that market. | poe Dill God, ie * 10, = palit y. — aroline Dormer’s | covered with wood. Ou the day on which the | lakeof Geneva, where the Rhone enters the lat- 
rupted This may secount for the lady’s petulance, and | org nd, on consulting ‘Tom Davies’s Li servant Kenrick, added I, must of course do | catastrophe occurred, not more than three or four | ter near to Villeneuve ; a total extent of 14 or 15 
— — a, of Garrick, was an actor of celebrity in his day. 3 his mistress does: and this mekes up the whole | persons, bad any intimation of what was going to | leagues, and this was not without reason, 
— -mames are often given at hazard. Miss ‘The ugly curly-pated.lap-dog having been now | of the party.” Susan, who wes a matter-of-fact | lappen ; those people were at work on the low- | ering so vast a body of water, and the force with 
— ‘as. in — si by several flirts froma scented cambric | personage, thought me right; but Miss Pope, | er part of the mountain, but being alarmed by | which it would descend, if let lovee suddenly frone 
eee Pop 23 age sd rag originating * — erchief, Miss Pope confeseed her early love notwithstanding, was not “ fondly overcome” by | the increasing noises they heard, and finally by a | so great en elevation, amongst the mountsine. 
— playing that ‘nd 41— and her early disappointment. “ Mr. Holland | ™y argushent, but dressed Deborah Dowlas as | vibration of the mountain itself, they had only | Public meetings of the inhabitants were instantly 
par ee a ey * * se and — said the fair sexagenarian, “were | her predecessors had done. This leave-taking | time to escape with their lives, without heing | convened, and as the danger was pressing and 
ntotie pened to be — — — a. mutually attached. I had reason to expect that | Was in character and in rhyme, bath of which i able to afford any warning to the villages and in- | hourly ineteasing, experienced were 
d to the J — SHR Sewn. os fo th be would soon make me an offer of. his hand. | thought objectionable. The chagseter, Audrey, | habitants that were vear them; at last, the | empleyed to effect’ the making of a tunnel, b 
— a — nie poche in adopting that —3533 Mr. Garrick (here was a second Mister, but this | that of a female fool, should, at gil events, not | mountain was seen to separate, and the whole of | which to draw off the waters gradually ; when it 
a 7 Je \ apenas f Pv sarcasm * ming proceeded from the posthumous awe inspired by | have been assumed. The last line of the farewell | that part which extended between the Spitzbual | was supposed the impediment might he removed, 
now put J et cn 5 ever a r speak | the shade of a manager and sole proprietor,) Mr. | addrevs still «wells in my memory. “ And now | and the Steinbergerfloue,detached itself and came | and the progress of the work, as it took place, 
* = 7 — — a —* where | Garrick warned me of his levities and his gallant- | poor Audrey bids you all farewell? The exam- | down, bringing with it a whole forest of trees, | was regularly notified to ure and signals 
agents, — ere ig ee veh ill, ‘aie meny porn isposed | ries ; but I had read that a reformed rake makes | ple of Miss Pope's friend and patra, Garrick, io | with a horrible crash, covering nearly two-thirds | established along the whole line, to warm the in- 
il; and th speak it, in ourely no faint praise. I have some- | the best-husband, and I huped that I should find | 8 Similar situation might have taught her better. | of the beautiful, smiling. and hitherto peaceful | habitants when the danger should seem very ap- 
prevent 1 gad ~ Ns npr 5 age | her benevolence. | i: to he so. One day I went to viait Mrs. Clive in | He expressed himself as follows:—‘‘ The jingle | valiey of Goldau, and a small part of Bousinghen, | parent, sos to enable them to remove » 
ned by In cases of the most open delinquency, I could | the Richmond coach. The coach stopped to bait of rhyme and the language of fiction, woald but | to the depth of erh 200 fee — selves and thei k laces of Not- 
meen never entice her into indignation. “I adore my i ill . —— epth of perhaps eet, and burying un- | selves and their stocks, to p safery. 
profession,” I have heard her say more than at Mortlake, when, whom should I see pass me | iil suit my present feelings. This ia to mea very | der the ruins the villages of Goldau, Bousinghen, | withstemling the excellence of these 
She might, ne —28 w in a post-chaise but Mr. Holland, in com- awful moment ; it #3 no less than.parting for ever | Ober-Roethen, Unter-Roathen, and Lowertz— | however, the danger gould not be averted entire- 
— 20 uphold the professors, in a * —2* pony with a beds! I could not discern who the | with those from whom I have received the great- | together with their inhabitants, formerly #0 cele- | ly, for whew the work was considerably sdvanc- 
- sex uphold each other in the article new. | sady was; but I felt a pang of jealousy which | est kindness and favors, and upon the spot where | brated in these purts for their fine appearance, | ed, the water forced the wanel, blew it up, and 
pubiic, ¥ m le of marriage. kept ine t for the rest of the journey. I got | that kindness and those. favors were enjoyed.” | their bravery, and frugal and industrious habits. } TOptured the dam, by which the wrote budy of 
cep for thet female # pepvell upon. oo admit} out of theéouch at the King’s Head, héar the | This was agit shonid be. 53 Four hundred and thirty-three persons are known | Water wes unexpectedly set free, carrying sway 
hich is of offre. it is constantly a matter of hic * t bridge, and, with my little wicker basket | Mise Pope ended her days in abouse in New- | to bave perished on this unfortunate occasion, | bei houses, inhabitants, with cattle 
ntlemen She has bed health: she attached . - 1 in my hand, I set off to walk along Twickenham | man-street. I felt grieved when she quitted | including sizteen tourists or strangers from vari- | 80d goods, ond in short, every thing that was op- 
ity and ynan who died at Monsicuth —— * — ae meadows to Strawberry Hill. When I came op- | Queen-street, and 80 Fictieve didshe. The pic- | ous parts, and eight individuals that were known | posed to it through its lengthened course towarde 
ave be- her efstet’s children : or she eth uit her father. | P°2ite the Eel-pie Island, I saw the same parties | tures had ina measure grown to the walls ; and | to be there from Berne and Argovie—whilst about | the lake. As the dumage and loss of lives it oe · 
hes, —58— cher than the fact q >] in a boat together ; and I then discovered that though the mansion was rather too near to. the | five hundred and thirty more were ruined by the | Casioned were very great, and the 
. ont Any Fe. he the ented due. tn te Mr. Holland's companion was the notorious Mrs. | Freemasons’ Tavern, whence, on a summer eve- | entire destruction of their properties ; and what | Were published in all the newspapers at the time, 
ponge saw Miss Pope, - of Fi e, in — Baddeley. He looked confesed when he saw | nius when windows are per force kept open, the | added to the loss of the latter, was the eircusn- | 8nd that comparatively recent, I need not occupy 
— bel 1790, in the char acter v- MPF "The t | me, and tried to row across to the Richmond side ; | 0unds of “Prosperity to the deaf and dumb | stance of some. part of the debris having fallen | your pages with a recapitulation of them bere ; 
o V s licentious comedy, The Con- | but the weeds prevented him. I met him on the | Charity,” sent forth a correspomling clatter of | into the western part of the lake of Lowertz, and | but the loss of lives would have been still greater, 
ing the — — | Farren was the City Wife, Cis · Tuesday morning following at a rehearsal. He | glasses, which made every body in Miss Pope’s | forcing out the waters upon the land, awept with | had it not fortunately happened sta very early 
- put on rissa ; oody, the husband ; John Palmer, the | had done wrong, and he knew it ; but he tried to back drawing-room, for the noment, fit objects of | them on their return back into the lake, many hour, before the workmen had arrived to com- 
anging Dick Amlet ; John Bannister, the roguish servant | vei) his degradation by an air of hauteur. I was| that benevolent institution : stil a residence of | houses with their inhabitants, that were placed in | mence their work. Two of our countrymen, snd 
1 clean Brisk ; and Mrs. Jordan, the Corinna. The last | ag proud as be ; and from that time we never ex- | forty years and upwards, is not te be parted from | its vicinity. The little valley of Goldau, which | their guide, who had gone up to visit the works, 
>t on in mentioned part was formerly, however, person- | changed a word. He afterwards made love to without re : . (before this) was considered one of the most beau- | Carly that morning, are caid to have been the 
: ated by Mise Pope: witness the encomium of | this, that, and 'other woman ; but J have reason MiusPope gave'an evening party at her new resi- | tiful and fertile in all Switzerland, is very narrow, | ly persens who witnessed the event, and esr 
all and Churchill in the Rosciad. — to know that he never was really happy.” Here | dence, about a twelvemonth after her retreat from | having opposite sides, the Righi, and Ross-berg, | ¢@ped, by proceeding rapidly up 8 2 ; but 
D, ou — sixteen, the old lady wiped away a tear,which the remem- } the stage, at which, I remember, the late Mr. Jus- | and is about :wo leagues in length, terminating | in such —8* that’l think (if J t) 
eee de ry Fre eee fed up brance of what happened forty years before had | tice Grose was present, as well is a great number | at one end by the lake Zoug-~and at the other the horse belonging to one of them was lost. 
) —— caused to trickle down ner cheek. of other highly respectable peresns of either sex; | by the lake of Lowertz. Of this extent, about | Certain it ie, they fled in great terror to Geneva, 
—— —E the tows with homer jest yet new. I cannot dispatch this fickle Mr. Holland with- | many of them, as I then learned, from the pur- | one league was covered by the avalanche, and so | 20d were the first who made the eccideat known 
Cheored by be promin we the less deplore | out relating an anecdote in which he was post-. lieus of St. Jamee’s Palace. Here I beheld her | completely did it reach across the valley, that the | there. 
e Bap- The fatal ea Clive shall be no more humously concerned. I satin the pit of Drury- | in society for the last time. Ste shortly after- | base of the Righi on the opposite side was cover- Another kind of Avalanche are these which aru 
ormerly This poem was blished in the year 1761 ; and | jane theatre ont evening about twenty years ago, wards was attacked hy a stupor ef the brain : and | ed up to some height. : composed almost entirely of congealed snow sad 
ONGE when “ the time” which it prognosticated | when one of Shakspeare’s historical plays was this once lively and amiable woman, who had Whilet walking on the ruins of the mountains, | ice, 80d these are 90 frequent about Grindelwald, 
—. had arrived, Miss Pope wrote poor Kitty Clive’s | performed, embracing “all the strength of the entertained me repeatedly with enecdoten of peo- | which are heaped in horrible confusion on this |Chamouay, and other places, where there are 
* ah aph. It may be seen on a mural tablet in | house,” accompanied by the usnal portion of its ple of note in her earlier days, sat quietly and | spot, and over which a road has been cut to art, Glaciers ; that these valleys are constantly re- 
ese wickenbam church-yard, commencing as fol-| weakness. ‘Pwo worthies sat within earshot of | calmly ia an arm-chair by the fire-side, patting | it presents to our view masses of rubbish and | S°vading with the noise of the falling bodies 
rf — me, between whom an exchange of play-bills pro- | the head of her poodle dog, and emiling at what | rock, (some as large asa house) indiscriminately | Which being re-echoed by the mauntsine — 
“harles- “ Clive's blameless life this tablet shall proclaim.” duced a temporary intimacy. They conversed to passed in conversation, without being at all con- | piled on each other, and intermingled with frag- make a noise like thunder ; and in some confined 
‘ing, a8 “ She was one of my earliest and best friends,” | the following effect :—“ Do you often come here, scious of the meaning of whatwas uttered. At | ments of trees, of which some were seen with | Places, the vibration which is occasioned in the 
ally at- said Miss Pope, “ I usually spent a month with | Sir?” “Yes, Sir, now and then. I see by this her death, I promised to myvelf to write her | their stems and branches fixed in the earth, and | eir, by merely firing off a musket, will sometimes 
y 11. her during the summer recess, at her cottage ad- | bill that almost all their actors are engaged.” character in oneof the public Journals: and at | their roots in the air; and hemmed in as this detach considerable portions of it. When any 
roe joining to Horace Walpole’s villa at Strawberry- | “Yes, Sir.” “Actors live toa grent age, Sir.” her funeral, I vowed to myself to write her cpi- | valley is by mountains on each side, one seems to of these masses.of snow are — large to 
t hill. One fine morning I set off in the Twicken- |“ Yes, Sir, some of them.” “Now here, Sir,” taph. But, as Doctor Johnson jays, “the prom- | contemplate here the wreck of all the visible and | block up a valley or road, which is of frequent 
_ ham passage-boat to pay her a visit. When we | said the first speaker ; “here, Sir, is Holland : he isesof authors are like the vow of lovers.” material world around. The force, too, with | Cceurrenee, they beeome so condensed and fire, 
n-street, came to Vauxhall, J out a book and was en actor, Sir, in Garrick’s time, and yet we]. Upon a candid review of my pursuits and feel- | which some of these iinmense blocks descended, | OW'Ng to their great weight, and falling from oue 
GICAL togead.” “Oh Ma'am,” said one of the water- | have him in the bill for to-night.” “True, Sir,” | ings, at the period above described, it appears to | must have been very creat, when we consider i that a traveller on horseback, 
i men, “I hoped we were to have the pleasure of | anewered the: second speaker, “ and here is an- | me that I was a much happier man then than I | that the height of the Rose-berg was about 3500 pres pass over them in safety, without fear of 
Lamps, hearing you talk.” “I took the hint,” added the | other of the Garrick school—Mr. Powell: he’s | 80W am. Upon recollection J find that, about | feet ; and it was a melancholy thing to reflect, ing. In passing once by the Valorsine and 
$3 with benevolent Indy, “end put up my book.” She | in the bill, too ; he must be no chicken by this that time, Lewis the comedien let me, by antici- | that under the spot on which we were now tread- Tete-noir, 1 found thie valley closed hy an Ava- 
asked me if remembered Horace Walpole. I time.” I thought at the moment of proving to | pation, into the cause of this. We were walking | ing, were concealed for ever from our view, lanche of this nature,under which the river Trient 
could only say, ag Pope said of Dryden, * Virgili- | hoth speakers, as Partridge saye, “ that this Mr. ward from the Keep-the-line clyb, then held | thuse peaceful villages, with their inhabitants, had worked itself a forming a regular 
um tantem vidi.” e only time 1 ever ‘beheld | Jones was not that Mr. Jonce,” and that of the | &* the British coffee-house. Lewis asked me my | who were surprised amid their peaceful and do- arch through its extent. This snow-bridgé 
him was when I went about the year 1793 in Un- | two Garrick contemporaries, whom they had | 8° and [ answered “thirty.” “Stick to sthat,| mestic occupations, and hurried in a moment | ¥® had occasion to cross over on more 
he new dy’s passage-boat to Twickenham. He was | named, the one, if living, would be now ninety- | ™Y dear boy,” said the veteran, “ and you will | from the light of the world. than onee ; and in one or two places, where the 
standing upon the lawn in front of his house. | six years of age,and the other a hundred and four. do. Imyself waethirty once. Iwasfoolenough| A gentleman of the town of Schwitz, in this vi- arch hed fallen in, we could ventuse ner enough 
“Hecould be very pleasant,” said Miss Pope. | But I left them in the thick of their error. Peo- | t° let it go by; and I have regretted it ever | cinity, who collected many affecting details of to look through the openings, apd see the torrent 
— “He often came to drink tea with us at Mrs. | ple in the pit of Drury-lane “ conceive better than | SINCE- this event, says—that in that town such wae the spending its rage undernesth. This was ia the 
rae Clive’s cottage ; and he could be very unpleasant.” | they combine.” infernal uproar and noise it nade, reverberated month of May, when the sun wae begissing to be 
“In what way 2” said I. “Oh, very snarlingand | The Widow Racket in Mrs. Cowley’s “ Belle’s AVALANCHES. by the surrounding mountains, and the people powerful, a week aſter ice fol; tevin s fow 
es sarcastic,” was the answer. Stratagem” was one of Miss Pope's best parts. It " To the Editor of the Londen Mochanies’ Register. actually thought the endof all things was arriv- days more, they seid it would bo impemable for 
When young people look at old people, they | is difficult to describe action in words. Miss| S1a,—In taking an enlarged view of the great | ¢d ; and this is not to be wondered at, when we aheut three weeks or s month, efter which time 
find a great difficulty in imagining that the latter | Pope’s usual manner of exhibiting piquant care- | and various phenomena of nature, which I have | °° informed that so great were the clouds of the whole would disappear, an be carried off 
were formerly as young as themselves. When I | lessness consisted in tossing her head from riglit | lent my assistance to trace in some of your col- dust, of snow, and of water, which it sent up, the river. Pearing I may siready bave 
— first became ated with the lady in question, | to left, and striking the palm of each hand with | umns, we ought not to omit those tremendous ele - that the air was completely darkened, and the | ‘°° much of your time end-space with this eub- 
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LETTERS FROM A BOSTONIAN IN EUROPE. 
No. XVII. 

Garzxwicn Faiz. ‘Fairs were originally es- 
tablished in order to facilitate the exchanging 
and selling of commodities, but of late they have 
become scenes of merry-making and confusion, 
and are getting out of repute, in the country, at 
least. The three first days of Enster week are 
appropriated to a fair, at Greenwich, and,expect- 
ing some amusement as well as insight into u por- 
tion of the John Bull character, I got on to the 
top of a coach on Tueslay, the second afternoon, 
and rode down: to the scene of action. On my 
arrival I found myself in the centre of a large 
equare covered with booths and tents., which re- 
minded me at once of former scenes of life, when 

I used to enjoy the sports of an Election day, or 
fourth of July, among the tents, arid squibs and 
crackers in the Mall at Boston. It was indeed 
a fac-simile of such a day. Not one of our pres- 
ent “lections, but euch as we used to enjoy before 
the Sclectmen, to the sorrow of all idle school 
boys, romping girls, and nursery maids, gave the 
death blow to the proper enjoyment of it, by re- 
moving the plates of cold ham, slices of ginger- 
bread, and tables of oysters, sugar plumbs, and 
egg nog, to the hill back of the great tree. Ob! 
for the good old days when Boston wos a town, 
and 1 was a noisy urchin with a satchel over my 
shoulder! thought I. I was getting into a train 
of reflection little suited to the occasion, when I 
was interrupted by a gipsy who insisted on telling 
my fortune. So crossing my palin with a piece 
of silver, 1 was forthwith proclaimed a sad rogue 
of a Londoner, and told that it was my own fault 
if 1 did not become a rich man, and the father of 
more children than J dared afterwards to think 
of maintaining. As she was wrong in one in- 
stance, however, [ asked her if it was not possi- 
Ale for her to mistake in the number of the last, 
and she left me with the exclamation, that “1 
was a braw youth and had unco’ taste for sport.” 
A recital of my peregrinations and wandering 
among men, women, and children, into ale hous- 
es, tents, puppet shows, wild beast exhibitions, 
one of which had the attractive sign of a lion 
tearing a man to pieces, and: labelled the “ Lion 
who destroyed his keeper,” dancing rooms, and 
smoking houses, would not come up to the origi- 
nals. Iteame on to rain fast about dusk, and 
thinking it merely an April shower J took refuge 
at half price, being three pence, in the tent of a 
strolling player. The performance was the trag- 
edy of “Wallace, the Hero of Scotland,” and 
many an actor who has strutted his hour on the 
stage has afforded less amusement than did the 
actor who filled the first part. . Wallace was quite 
a handsome shaped man, avd with tolerably good 
features. Helen, the beauteous and enchanting 
friend of Scotland's deliverer, was. wanting in 
nothing that paint and finery could add to a fat 
jolly looking woman about forty ; and Malcolm 
was, no doubt, as brave as the original of the 
choracter he personated could hope to be repre- 
sented. The scenery was all donc by a master 
hand—at daubing; and the actors, either all cock- 
neys, or lisping and contorting the language out 
of compliment toa majority of the audience, did 
not “sawr the hair too much with their ands” to 
suit the spectators. The tragedy, the last act 
only of which I witnessed, was succeeded by a 
song about “ Betsey Baker,” to the tune of “ Der- 
ry Down,” and then we were treated to a panto- 
mine, in which I will do the actors the justice to 
say, they acquitted themselves much better than 
many who charged more money and had a more 
fashionable audieace. Harlequin made good use 
of his wooden sword ; Pantaloon tumbled about 
like a billiard ball; Clown cnt some good jokes, 

and Columbine went up and down like a saw mill, 

to the tune of Nancy Dawson. 

From the theatre I passed by many others, 
each of which displayed an equally attractive 
bill,.and stopped.at the door of a tent at least two 
hundred and fifty feet iv length, and of immense 
width. Here [ paid a shilling for entrance,which 
the doorkeeper acknowledged was extravagant, 
but excused on the ground that it kept out the 
lower class of people. I bad halfa mind to be- 
lieve that the fellow thought me a rich cockney 
and impose.) upon me, but passed in to the glare 
of variegated lamps, and blushing beauty. Mu- 
sie was played on a high platform in the centre, 
and on all sidesof it the old fashioned contra 
dance was exhibited to perfection. No one ap- 
peared to mind the rain which poured down in 
torrents and eveu soaked through in sume places 
the eanvars roof. All was gaiety, amusement, 
and happiness. 

Wirpson Casrur is situated ata distance of 
about twenty-two miles from London, and from 
the time of William the conqueror, it has been 
the resort of most of the English monarchs. The 
approach to the town is certainly as beautiful as 

Tever could have imagined, and the scenery, as 

far as the eye can reach, is as fairy like and en- 

chanting as nature and art combined, can make 

it. The first object which met our view was a 

plain Gothic building, which is used as the Parish 

Church. We did not stop to visit it, but proceed- 

ed immediately to the hotel, through the market 

place, and taking quite a circuitous ride round 
the Castle. The outside of no building that I saw 
hed any marks of either beauty or particular 
good taste, forevery object seemed to be in the 
hack ground that the external grandeur and an- 
tiquity of the Castle might not be either eclipsed 
or obscured. ; ; 

The Castle stands upon the summit of a hill, 
thus commanding a prospect of many of the sur- 
rounding counties, as well as affording from al- 


first room we entered was the Queen’s ball room, 


of Queen Charlotte. This apartment also con- 


of the beauties of the court of Charles the second, 
A majority of these paintings arc by Sir Peter 





The interior eomewhat disappointed me. The 


which is bung with many ol⸗l and valuable paint- 
ings, but otherwise offering nothing of beauty or 
attraction. I believe that the ceiling of every a- 
partment is painted, and principally with allegori- 
cal pictures. The Queen’s drawing room and 
state bed chamber were next entered, in the latter 
of which is a curious relic of embroidered needle 
work, executed, as I understood, by an institution 
of orphan children, that was under the patronage 


tained a great number of paintings, the portraits 


Lely, an artist who puints much after the manner 
of Vandyke. In one corner of the Queen's dress- 
ing room is a closet appropriated to the banners 
that are annually presented to the King by the 
Dukes of Marlborough and Wellington. As the 
history of these banners is novel, I will relate it 
in a few words. The anniversary of the famous 
battle of Blenheim is on the second of August,and 
before twelve at noon, on that day, the former 
mentioned Duke is required to present @ banner 
embroidered with fleur de lis, as the tenure of his 
possessions. The Duke of Wellington is also 
obliged on the 18th of June to present,at the same 
hour, a tri-colored banner in commemoration of 
the battle of Waterloo. Both these Dukes hed 
their estates, or certain parts of them, upon the 
above mentioned condition. 

The King’s dressing rootn contains nothing in 
particular, except a famous painting by Metzys 
of the Misers, which is considered valuable, prin- 
cipally on account of the story of the artist’s love 
having induced him to turn painter after having 
for years followed the occupation of a blacksmith. 
The King’s closet, council room, and drawing 
room are also hung with paintings, many of them 
quite valuable ; but for the same reasons that J 
did not designate and criticise paintings on the 
continent, J shall abstain from it now. 

The next apartment ie the King’s bed chamber, 
and adjoining that is his audience chamber, all in 
the same style of arrangement. The latter isan 
object of curiosity to me, in consequence of its 
being hung with paintings, all of which were ex- 
ecuted by our countryman, West. These pictures 
were all executed between 1787 and 1790. Al- 
though the costumes are very good, the general 
design and coloring of them is inferior to my ex- 
pectations. 

The other rooms of the Castle are also hung 
with pictures, but the apartments have a dark 
and gloomy appearance, in consequence, proba- 
bly, of the great quantity of unpainted oak used 
in the finish of them. ; 

‘After viewing the state apartments, we all 
proceeded to the apartments of the state prison- 
era, and from thence ascended to the roof of the 
Round Tower. State prisoners were formerly 
imprigoned in this building, and among others, 
John, king of France, and David, king of Scot- 
land, have had the honor of a residence in it. 
There are also pictures in these apariments. We 
lingered a long while on the roof, enjoying the 
beauty of the scenery. There are twelve differ- 
ent counties to be seen from this place, and all 


nature’s work. 

A monument to the Princess Charlotte drew 
our attention in the Chapel, and again we linger- 
ed with pleasure before one of the most beautiful 
of statues. The subject represents the Princess 
on her bier, and behind it, or rather above it, is 
the full length figure of herself, ascending to 
heaven. 





ICHABOD ICTARUS : 
Or, the birth, p 
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end, of a Militia Officer. 


ble and becoming manner. 


chanic as an apprentice. 


anearly engagement. 


amiable, domestic, and industrious. 





most any direction a good view of itself. 


that is brought to view is the most lovely part of 


nt, glorious career, and melancholy 


Mr. Isaac Jetarus was a sober, industrious me- 
ehanic, who, by daily labour, and with the aid of 
his notable wife, reared and supported a family, 
by no means small, in an humble, but comforta- 
Theeldest son, Icha- 
bod, who was an active, well-looking boy, was, 
at the proper age, placed with a neighboring me- 
fle conducted himself, 
during his apprenticeship, with great propriety, 
was remarkably quick and expert, and, at the age 
of twenty-one, entered upon the world with a 
good reputation, a perfect mastery of his trade, 
and the love and esteem of his acquaintance. 
Having a good face and figure, and an air and 
manner sprightly and prepossessing, he was of 
course a favorite among “the gir!s,” and formed 
Two or three years of un- 
remitting industry, attended with a proper econ- 
omy, enabled him to reserve some hundreds of 
dollars. The young lady’s father, who was a re- 
spcctable mechanic, gave her such articles of ap- 
parel and furniture as secorded with his means ; 
and Ichabod, supplying the deficiency, found him- 
self in a small house, neatly furnished with every 
convenien¢e, with an affectionate wife, beautiful, 


And here it is worthy of remark, from its sin- 
gularity, that the young lady, although the daugh- 
ter ofa respectable mechanic, was not only well 
acquainted with the usual mysteries of dancing, 
working muslin, and murdering time and tune 
upon the “piano,” but actually, at the period of 
her nuptials, was skiiled in making pies and pud- 
dings, could cook a dinner in an eatable manner, 
darn stockings, iron her own gowns and her hus- 
band’s linen, and, if occasion required, even wash 
them too. This, I know, will hardly be credited. 
But it is moreover true, that neither Ichahod’s 
mother, nor the mother of his wife, found it nec- 
essary, as is usually the case, to'quit her own 
family, in order to become the housekeeper of 
her children for the first twelvemonth ;—for young 
Mrs. Ictarus managed her househokd affairs with 














sity of any further maternal superintendence and 
instruction. This, strange as it may seem, I de- 
clare, upon the veracity of a historian, to be 
neither more nor less than the truth. 


Three years of industry, thrift, and bappiness 
succeeded. Two fine children, the eldest a boy, 
the other a girl, were additions to their stock of 
felicity. The evenings of Ichabod were passed 
at home with his interesting wife ; he desired no 
ather enjoyment. . Someti:nes a few friends drop- 
ped in, male and female, which diversified the 
scene, and disclosed new topics of conversation. 
Occasionally, the wedded pair returned thé un- 
ceremonious visits of their relatives and friends; 
and, in the winter, a social tea party, or a private 
ball, would, at proper intervals, decoy them from 
home, and detain them beyond their usual hour 
of absence. All was harmony and affection. 
The day was devoted to Jabor and to the shop ;— 
and their unremitting industry, economy, and so- 
briety were followed,as Heaven has ordained they 
shall be, by increasing prosperity and increasing 
respect. 

An era in their fate now commenced. = It hap- 
pened, that in consequence of certain resignations 
in our glorious militia, for even major-generals 
will sometimes resign) an ensigncy in the militia 
company of: his district became vacant. The 
handsome figure and noble bearing of Ichabod, 
together with his popular manners and thriving 
condition, immediately recommended him to the 
notice of the “active members” of the company : 
that ia, to all excem those whose wealth or pride 
induced them to pay the legal fines, in preference 
to shouldering their muskets. These were, of 
course, minors, common laborers, and the poorer 
class of mechanics. Ti.c web of the law is too 
feeble to entangle the more powerful insects. 
The thriving but unpretending Ichabod, who, 
like most militia officers, was not remarkable for 
depth of intellect, was now suddenly transform- 
ed into thestiff ani! strutting Ensign Ictarus, con- 
fined in a laced uniform coat, with a heavy leath- 
er cap and “pompon,” and tied toa long and 
formidable sword. Not that his ‘native modesty 
had forsaken him ; but his deportment evinced a 
ludicrous combination of awkwardness,ot shame, 
and of an ilkassumed dignity, which he conceiv- 
ed to be indispensable to the martial office with 
which he had become invested. The expense of 
his new clothes and equipments, with the treats 
given to the officers and men, made a very seri- 
ous inroad upon his purse. ‘The earnings of ma- 
ny a weary hour'vanished ina moment. But as 
this expenditure would occur but once, it was 
thought of trifling moment, compared.to the great 
and mighty honots of which it was the purchase. 
The thoughts, conversation, and desires of the 
ensign now took an entirely different turn from 
what they had done. His evenings were passed 
with some one of his brothef officers, instead of 
being spent at home. He could hear or speak of 
nothing but troops and manewuvres, platoons and 
batallions, trainings and musters, lines and col- 
umns, marchings aud countermarchings, facings 
and wheelings, formings and deployings, echicl- 
lons and hollow squares. Not with more intense 
delight did young Norval listen “ all the livelong 
day” to tales of war ; nor did the lovesick Desde- 
mona, hanging attentive on the lips of her sooty 
Othello, more greedily devour up his discourse of 
“most disastrous chances and moving accidents’ 
by flood and field, and of men whose'heads do 
grow beneath their shouldera,”—than did Ensign 
Ictarus drink in the marvellous narrations and dis- 
quisitions respec:ing sham-fights, encampments, 
musters, and reviews, which flowed from the elo- 
quent lips of the veteran militia captains, who 
had seen service in the training field. These 
things, on returning to his fireside, would he re- 
peat to his Desdemona, which, when house affairs 
did not draw he thence, she would seriously in- 
cline to hear ; and thus she fanned the ardor of 
the martial fame that had been kindled within 
him. 

At length cane round the glorious fourth of 
July, hailed with such rapture by all apprentice 
boys, militia offrers, and common-council-men. 
An invitation cane down from the commander- 
in-chief, with all the scrupulous formality of an 
important military order, passing from grade to 
grade, copied and recopied, with the customary 
additions, till it rached Ensign Ictarus ; by which 
he was entitled te appear in full uniform at the 
State House, there to join the corfege of his Ex- 
cellency, and afterwards to partake, with all the 
constituted autherities, civil and military, of the 
collation provided on that day at the expense of 
the state. . He of course attended, had the honor 
of shaking hands with the governor and other 
great and little men, and returned home one inch 
taller at least than when he went. About this 
time too, in consequence of the resignation, pro- 
motion, death or bankruptcy (I have forgotten 
which—most, probably the latter) of his captain 
and lieutenant, he was duly elected to the cap- 
taincy of the company. Overwhelmed with these 
sudden acquisitions of honor, his military ambi- 
tion became ungovernable ; he looked to be brig- 
adier-general at least, and that speedily. He re- 
solved to push his popularity to the utmost. He 
sedulously cultivated the acquaintance and good 
will of all the officers in the regiment : he howed 
most obsequiously to his superiors, and shook 
hands most cordially with his equals and inferi- 
ors, whenever he met then. Having been hon- 
ored, one evening, with others of the “ military,” 
by an invitatiun to the house of the general-of- 
brigade, to drink Champagne and eat ice-creams, 
he took the hint, and frequently gave costly sup- 
pers to those officers, whose good will he deemed 
it prudent to secure. Mrs. Ictarns had also her 
tea-partics for their ladies; and she moreover 
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society,” occasionally to give a ball. Iadeed, 
such was the success of this course of policy, that 
his name was once placed by a friend on the nom- 
ination list, ata caucus for selecting candidates 
for representutives ; and at another time, he was 
actually nominated in Lis ward as an oppositien 
candidate for the common council, and, it is said, 
received a few votes. 

Captain Ictarns had gradually become tired of 
his shop, and disgusted with his trade. He first ; 
relinquished his short jacket, and other laboring 
apparel, and wore to and in his shop his Sunday 
clothes. By working in them, they were soon 
defaced ; and at the end of the year, he was not 
a little startled at the greatly enhanced amount of 
his tailor’s bill. He soon relinquished personal 
labor altogether, and contented himself with su- 
perintending that of his apprentices. ‘This he did, 
partly out of regard to the well-being of his gen- 
teel uttire, and partly because he felt it derogato- 
ry to the dignity of a military eaptnin, holding a 
commission signed by the governor bimself, to be 
seen engaged in the menial exercise of manual 
labor. By thus sinking the meehanic and assum- | 
ing the gentleman, his income was materially di- | 
minished. By his suppers, and balls, and tea- 

parties, and his own and his wite’s more costly 

dresses, together with the expenditures which 

were strictly military, bothof time and money, 

the amount of his yearly disbursements was in- 

creased to an alarming extent. In short, his ex- 

penses now far exceeded his income. 

His situation, of which he was partially sensi- 

bie, weighed heavily on his mind at times; but 

all anxiety was relieved fur the present, by the 

exultation experienced at being elected major of 
the regiment. This overwhelminghonor drown- 
ed all his cares. ‘To be Major.Jctarus,to wear an 

epaulet on each shoulder, to be seen in the field, 
riding from right to left on a prancing charger, 
splendid!y caparisoned,—the idea alone actually 

turned his brain. The shop, the family, the 

means of subsistence, all pecuniary affairs, even 

ruin itself staring him full in the face, were no 

longer thought of. Instead of superintending his 
workmen, he went upon ’Change. Instead of at- 
tending to his shop, ‘he loitered in the shops of 
other “military men,” conversing on military 

topics. Instead of instructing his apprengjces, 
he was giving military instruction and advice to 
his company officers. Instead of laying out his 
own work, he was but too much occupied in 

plauning field days, sham fights, and regimental 

parades; with his brother field officers. Instead 

of inquiring for contracts, and cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of those who were giving employment 
in the line of his profession, he was busied in 
making inquiries respecting the time and the lo- 
cality of the approaching regimental and brigade 
musters, and was riding about the country, far 
and near, to attem) then. Instead of placing 
himself in the way of patronage, he daily patron- 

ized the “ hourlies,” and passed the afternoons in 

rolling at nivepins. He visited Nahant frequent- 
ly, particularly on Sundays, both for the pleasure 
of the sail, and for the sake of the company and 
conversation which he found on board the steam 
boat. He thought, also, that his health required 
such excursions, and was improved by them. In 
short, the boat and stage fare for himself, the 
coach and chaise hire for Mrs. Ictarus, and the 
expense of a saddle-horse on field days, amounted 
to so much, that he discovered, by a most accu- 
rate and ingenious calculation, (in which he was 
assisted by Mrs. J., who had no suspicion of the 
declining state of his affairs,) that it would be 
much cheaper to keep an elegant horse and 
chaise, than to hire. A horse and chaise were 
accordingly purchased on credit, the bill of which 
is still unpaid, and will so remain to the day of 
doom. The new equipage was, however, kept 
in such constant employment, that, to do the Major 
justice, in the year during which he retained it, 
he saved, as he has frequently declared, nearly 
the first cost, besides the keeping ! 

The frequency of supper parties, of field days, 
of officers’ meetings, of excursions to ninepin al- 
lies, to Nahant, and to country musters, to which 
wine, punch, and spirits were always an indispen- 
sable appendage, had given Major Ictarus, insen- 
sibly, a taste for drinking. This taste gradually 
became a fondness, a longing, ahabit. His pecu- 
niary embarrassments and future prospects, press- 
ing on his mind, had induced a frequent resort to 
stroug liquors for temporary relief. The conse- 
quence was, as might be expected, occasional ex- 
cesses. These excesses grew more frequent. His 
friends, and particularly his wife, too plainly per- 
ceived them,end became justly anxioUs and alarm- 
ed. Advice, remonstrances, tears, intreaties, 
were urged ;—sometimes with apparent effect for 
atime, but with no permanent advantage. His 
own prospects, and those of his wife and family, 
were inexpressibly gloomy. She discontinued 
her parties, relinquished society, became prudent, 
economical, and unremittingly industrious. She 
did ali that a good and affectionate wife could 
do :—But it was too late. 

The Major had for some time kept his head 
above water, by contracting debts with those to 


by borrowing various sums of his acquaintances. 
| These became dissatisfied, in not receiving pay- 
ments as promised, and being obliged to make 
frequent and unsuccessful demands. Suspicions 
were awakened, and caution was pleced on the 
watch. Inquiry was made into the state of his 
property and his business; his babits and his 
practices were scrutinized ; and the result was, 
of course, altogether to his disedvantage. Ruin 
was inevitable. Attachments were placed upon 
his furniture, his horse and chaise, and all his vis- 
ible property, which was indeed but litle. A few 








a prudence and skill, which precluded the neces- 


found it absolutely necessary, in order to pay her 
debts in kind, and to “support her standing in 


' small debts were discharged : nothing was left to 
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whom his situation bad not become known, and | of 


Unable longer tu sustain the cxpentes and a 
pearance suitable to his office, the major was 
compelled, not without great reluctance amd mee. 
tification, to resign. Overcome by penury, de 
pressed by disgrace, stung to the heart hy 
merited failure of his vain and foolish hopes, agg 
by finding himself shunned by his tate 

he sought to blunt the poignancy of his feelings, 
aud, if poesible,to extinguish them, by « resort te 
the decanter. He became, in a short time, g 
coufirmed sot. Bloated aud feeble, he was 
seen tottering, perhaps reeling, throogh the street, 
or standing at the door of a grogshop, ragged and 
dirty. Mutually shuoning and shunned, sunk & 
the lowest depth of brutal degradation and meg 
than brutal stupidity, a short time only was nee. 
essary to disburthen the earth of a being, whoe 
tniserable existence was equally disgraceful to hie 
family, useless to the world, and burthensome t 
himself. He died, the miserable victin of beastly 
intoxication. 

Ilis amiable, but misguided and heart-brokey 
wife was left a forlorn and destitute widow, with 
a family of children, the heirs of penurey, to seek 
a precarious subsistence from the labor of het 
own feeble hands, and from the scanty and re 
luctant charity of cold and indigent relatives. 
Her parents were already in the grave: her sur: 
viving relations were obscure, and not 
From a style of living comporatively could 
which she had become accustomed, she waseué. 
denly reduced to the extremest penury, and 4). 
most to starvation. The comforts of life were to 
herself, and children dearer to her. than self, aos 
even to be hoped for ; the attainment of mere 
necessaries, to euppost existence and to cover 
nakedness, were all to which her utmost 
could be directed. Her struggles with po 
and neglect were severe and pitiable. Her 
reliance was on Him, who feedeth the ravens 
when they cry ; and her only consolation wasde 
rived from that holy volume, in which it is writ 
ten, “ Never have I seen the rightcous forsaken.” 

What was the original cause of the total deep 
lation of this rising family, and of innomereblp 
others like it?—this utter ruin of the brightest 
Prospects, and the best-founded hopes of werdiy 
happiness ? I answer, the destructive influences 
of a childish ambition ; a propensity, the most 
pitiful and contemptible that can be imagined ; ¢ 
pride, more empty, worthless, and unfounded, 
than ever was engendered in tho brain of a lune 
tic ; a pernicious vanity, warmed into life, fosters 
ed, and reared to fatal maturity by our ridiculous 
militia system,—one of the most useless, burthea- 
some, ineffectual, injurious, unjust and unegua! 
institutions, in its present form and operdion, 
thatever was devised by folly for a populoes 
state, or perpetuated by a weak and shortsighted 
regard to precedent and prescription. 

* XMIT. 





TRIAL OF WEEMS. 

The circumstances developed on the examing- 
tion of George F. Weems before the Pelee 
Court in May last excited great curiosity, aad 
attracted a throng of spectators to the Haltefthe 
Municipal Court, to witness his trial. ‘Then 
were three indictments against Weems, on om 
of which he was arraigned for triat on ay 
morning the 12th inst. A. Dunlap, Esq. cours 
for the prisoner, moved.for a contineasce of thé 
case, on account of the absence of a materiel 
witness, which motion the court refused to gramt, 
The indictment charged the prisoner with steak 
ing from the Representatives Chamber at the ‘ 
State House in February last, a blue camlet greét 
coat, value $40, the property of William Felt, 
Esq. a representative from the town of Medfield. 
The prisoner pleaded not guilty and insanity. 
Mr. Austin opened the case for the Common- 
wealth. Mr. Felt was the figt witness called ; 
he identified the coat, and stated a number of 
circumstances attending the loss of it. Colonel 
Hamilton testified to the finding it in the defend- 
ant’s trunk at the Exchange Coffee House. Mr: ‘ 
Kilham testified that he made the coat in October 
last, for Mr. Felt, the prosecutor. 


Mr. Dunlap opened the defence, and though 
he thought he mi ght safely rest the defendant's 
cause where the government had left it,—the 
testimony not being sufficient to procure 8 con- 
viction, yet that course would be trying an ex- 
periment, and experiments were frequently at- 
tended with danger. He rested the defence on 
the plea of insanity, and a number of witnesses 
were then examined. We have annexed a brief 
abstract of the testimony, as giving a history ef | 
the singular conduet of the prisoner 
appearance in this city. 

Rev. Dr. Gardi . Wei ence 
1 —— — with the prisoner - wr — — 
to me by my friend Dr. Wainwright of New-Yosk, a9 8 
worthy young man, but unhsppy in his miad and : 
ene 2 ema — — —— 

ri in 5 ievs 

—— Hec.me several — conducted bimeelf 
the utmost decorum and propriety. His msasers were 
southern, and struck me at first as rather 

after a few visits, I was satisfied that he must be 
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wanls ascertained that the lady bad never 
eth him upon the subject, and had little or no 
acquaintance with him. lfc seemed to have great ambition 
to get into the pulpit; and on one occasion informed me that 
the Rev. Mr. Wayland had requested him tu officiate in 
his desk. When he arrived in Boston, he told me had been 
Girst induced to become pious from the death of his brother, 
who was killed by the pirates. He was eccentric in his 
manoers and inconsistent in his conduct; but I never had 
any reason to doubt his integrity. 1 cannot say but that he 
was faily capable of judging between right and wrong 5 and 
I think he must have known the right of property—the dis- 
tinction between meum and fwum. If he bad taken a book 
from my study and not returned it. I should have consider- 
ed him to have done it through carelessness or inattention ; 
but if he had taken a silver cup from my table I should set 
hum down for a thief. He appeared to me like a young man 
endeavoring to be good—but there was an obvious struggle 
between the flesh aud the spirit—sometimes he was —loomy 
and sometimes animated—gay and severe by turns l believe 
that when I first knew him he was upright in his character— 
ut I certainly thougit him not to be in his right mind. 
Phineas Blair, Esq. sworn. 1 knew the prisoner for about 
siz months. He boarded at the Exchange at the same tuae 
idid. But Ihave no recollection of seeing the great coat 
which has been found in his ion. We satat the same 
*able, opposite each other ; but we had little discourse with 
vachuther. About 80 persons generally dined at the Ex- 
change, and the eccentric appearance and conduct of the 
prisoner was a subject of frequent remark among the gen- 
tiemen who sat near me. l had no acquaintance with him, 
bat he seemed to melike a person dieyrdered in his mind. 
fle used to roll his eyes strangely, aud I thought him to be 
under the influence of deep reiigious gloom ; and several 
times I observed to some of the boarders, that I should not 
be at all surprised if he destroyed himself in twenty-four 
hours. ile once or twice remarked that he had preached 
in several of the nei * ——— 2* was frequently 
called u to su t pit. is conduct on one occa- 
sion in Dticalat hited —F with a ers deal of surprise. It 
wes after a Sire in Market street. During the night a female 
‘was found in a deranged state occasioned, as it was said, 
by religion ; and to some one conversing about th2 circum- 
stance, the prisoner observed, that the only way. of impres- 
sing weak and ignorant people with religious feelings, was 
by frightening don. His inanners were those of a gentle- 
man and aclergyman rie generally sat with a bovk ip his 
hand ; and {do not remember of ever seeing him play chess 
with any of the buarders. Sometimes he appeared to be in 
great agony and would contort hie features. I considered 
him to ially insane or disordered in his mind. 
Rev. Mr. Pierce. (This witness entertaining religious 
doubts or scruples as to the propriety of receiving or taki 
anoath, was affirmed.) 1am a clergyman in Reading a 
had soine acquaintance with the prisoner. Ile was introdue- 


ed to me by a respectable physician of the town where I re- 
side, a3 a y ordained minister, and at my invitation 
he preached forme on the same day He delivered two ser- 


mons, one in the morning and one in the afternoon. Both 
of these discourses were written. He declined taking any 
part in the extemporaneous performances of the occasion, 
as a reason, that it would make him liable to be cen- 
sered by the bishop. His manner was different from my 
brethren of the clerical order, but I _ mT it grew out of 
his early associations—having always lived in affluence and 
been accustomed to society in high life. There were some 
io his manner, not pleasing to me—but I 
them to his early education. He might have had a 
wildness or rolling in his eye, but none of the members of m 
family thought or suspected at the time, that he was p:rtial- 
ly deranged. * was nothiog — —— 
appeared a gentleman, and perfectly sincere in hie 
deportment. From himself, I learnt, that he ‘om an ordain- 
ed minister, or at ——— it from the manner he 
was introduced to me. discourse was serious and of 
more than ordinary excellence. He spent the evening with 
my family. The conversation was diversified, i 
religious and sometimes otherwise. I found him to be ready 
in his observations and had no doubt of his being a clergy- 
mas of education and talents. I had no im jon on my 


mind that he was insane, though since, my family have 


thought he might be 4 
a Mr. Jenks sworn. I had a slight uaintance with 
the pri The ecbatenees tat 5 me to be ac- 


o with him were these. He came to my house in 
the eatly part, I think, of February, the present year, on 
Saturday, between 7 and 8 o’clock in the evening. He 
‘otroduced himself, and said that about a year before he had 
a letter of introduction to me from the Rev. Dr. Porter. 
soe at ad having — wan eee of the 
ind, might have forgotten it ; and I invited the you 
gentleman in. He sat down and we entered into — 
ton. He observed that he bad been recently at Salem, 
where he had delivered one or two sermons, and desired the 
liberty of attending public worship with my people the next 
day ; and I very readily invited him to take a seat with the 


— Ae hme ae 


questions rosperting the 


hich every sentence was 


he cocid pursue his religious stadies 

tage—as he intended to remain in the city for 
some time. He preferred a piovs family, he said, and I 
him to go to Mrs, Burt's, and one or two oth- 

ors 5 but, from some circumstance or other, he declined go- 
ing toeither. I ted to call upon him, after he preach- 
ed for me, I do not know why ; about a fortnight after- 
wards, there was a meeting of a clerical association at my 
house, when a letter was read respecting Mr. Weems, by 
which it seemed that he was not a regularly licensed preach- 
er. The subject was one of pain to me, and 1 declined be- 
*. * the committee of investigation, which was imme- 


e the matter ; and a report of 

doings will probably be more fullly detailed hereafter. 

{ had ne suspicions is being insane. His nt 
Was carrect ;—E the him to be a well educated young 
gentleman. In his conversations with me, wheat fret 
saw him, he spoke of unds of his belief, and related 
some anecdotes of his uncle, the biographer ; e of his 
cocentricities and - When he preached for me, 
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ia his appearance, and never supposed but that he was of 
a sane mind. 

Col. Hamilton, called a second time. The prisener al- 
ways conducted like a gentleman in wy house. I never 
knew him to gamble or indulge in drink. When J first 
shewed him the publication by which the clergy denounced 
him, he seemed to be greatly embarrassed. He said it was 
unkind in them ; why they done it God only knew. I 
advised him to clear the inatter up, and he cssured me that 
he should. Up to this time his conduct was upright aud 
that of a gentleman; afterwards the boarders declined as- 
sociating with h.m—his epirits were depressed, and he gave 
himself up to vice and igacy. On one occasion he 
wished me to side with him; (declined, and asked him 
how he thought I could ride with hitn when only the day 
before I had seen him in 4 carriage with a disreputable fe- 
male. He answered that he did not know that she was ofa 
bad character until afterwards, &c. During the last session 
of the ‘egislature l lost about $160 from the bar. When 
Weems was arrested and in jail I visited him and charged 
him with taking it. [ told bim J did not wis! him to deny 
it or acknowledge it, aa I did not want to sink him any 
lower than he was; but J wauied hin todo what was just 
between him and me. He thanked me for my frankness 
and gave me his watch, valued at $200,saying that it would 
replace the money aud pay the balance of his bill. One 
day a stranger, who appeased tu be 2 dissipated man, came 
tu the door and inquired fur Mr. Weems. lL showed him ia, 
and they went intoa room together. Jn a few smoments 
the prisoner came out in great agitation and requested me 
to go into the room with him. 1 did'so, and the moment we 
entered, Weems doubled up his fist and exclaimed, * This 
man has charged me with having criminal connexion with 
his wife. If she is his wife I have had connexion with her. 
He is adamncd rascal and she is a damned bitch--they 
contrived it between them—one is as guilty as the other, 
and they had cheated me out of $200.” It was ascertained 
afterwards that the man was not ner husband. When 
I saw him in jail I told him that his counsel was going to set 
up a plea of insanity. tle exid he would rather be convict- 

—but that he was considered by some of his friends as 
half crazy ; that the maledy was in his family ; and that they 
had threatened to put him in the insafe hospital, that he 


Rev. Mr. Wisner sworn. I have received two letters 
from the prisoner, which were written to me on account of 
scme circumstances which I will explain. I was slightly ac- 
quainted with the prisoner. Qa meeting him one day in the 
street, he toldme he had hed in Salem and several 
other places. {asked himifhe was lisenced ; he answer- 
ed yes, by the Presbytery of Philadelphia. Asaduty to him 
and the church, I was induced tu write to some of the mem- 
bers of the Presbytery of Philadelphia ; and the answers I 
received sut me that he was not a licenciate. 1 read 
these answers at the meeting of the association at Mr. 
Jenks’s, and was appointed one of the committee of investi- 
gation. Afterw I called upon the prisoner with a person 
who knew him at Andover; and charged him with not be- 
ing a licegciate, &c. He declared that he was, and told me 
to write to the Presbytery at Philadelphia, &c. I told him 
T had, and read to him the answers I received. Icould 
not but smile at his inconsistency ; and after a moment's 
embarrassment, he told me to write to Dr. Green, the presi- 
dext of the University, and I would obtain the necessary in- 
furmation. Itold him 1 was satisfied he was an impostor, 
and the committee would publish him as such ; and then I 
left him. In the afternoon I received from the prisoner the 
following letter, confessing that he was not a licenciate, &c 
“ Exchange Coffee House, 11 o'clock. . 
Sir: Itis unnecessiry for to address Dr. Green with ro- 
gardtothe subject of your visit to me this mozning. 1 confess to 
you (have not been iu Phitadelpbia fur cighteer, months. Ihave 
vee y tu make for any representations to you this moreing. 
My confession no doubt will afford you au mteusity of joy equal to 
the poiguancy of my prescut anguish. 

1 ——— —— mes were it 4 for the —22 one a 
iY Persecuted essors WI amaiuguity a6 deep as 
fends of despair are —2 as exercising as > cuined epirit, 
I should be utterly desperate. 

For three months, God and eternity engrossed my undivided atten- 
tion. I prayed, and preyed sincerly, for the eradication of every 
eval principle ; but my prayers were not auswered, aud that, united 
with the levity and walevoieuce of professing vbristians, hus forced 
upoo me the conviction that religion is ali delusion. J appeal to your 
own heart, and inquire, had you possessed the spisit of Jesus Christ, 
could you this moruing have laughed and triumphed over ore who 
had uever injured you. No. sir, you could not, and poor in spirit 


[ this moment feel myself, for having so far respected your profes- 
sicn asto refrainfrom ®© * * © * *& ett 


You, sir, have meio your powor, and J expect from you no mercy, 
- i wara you to Leware how you do any thing that can affect 


peace ofan aged mother, who is dearer ty me thun the blood 
which circies —— 


Tam on the eve of going abroud. You need, thercfore, be under 
ho appreheusion of my retaining the ministerial character. But by 
all J estcem deor beyoud the grave, it is at this moment.and bas luvg 
been the first wish of my heart to believe in and feel the power of 
religion. &v protuuod has been wy respect fur its character, that in 
my with men in the world, the whole tenor of my con- 
duct has been euch, as to impress on their winds the belief that reti- 


iene ty jetomant was 8 reality. Koc the trathof this, la J 
any iudividual who has been under the root with me for the lust 


seven months. For myself, I repeat, ĩ have sothi of 
you, only beware that wotbing is Sone to affect — boos ofa Gund 
wel G. F. WEEMS.” 
f consequence of this letter, I did not write’ to Dr. 
Green ; and the committee published a notice, in which they 
stated that the pri was not a lisenced cher. Soon 
after, I received the following lettcr, written in pencil : 


“ Mr. Wisner: Your recent ble publication has not only 
of ao aged mother. 


uncharita 
destroyed my happivess, but has ruined the peace 

Tho possibility thet pee Sem ee alove deterred 
mse from rovenging the injury you have inflicted, end thus terminat- 
ing an existence of which I am heartily tired. A 
for revenge of some character, ond were it not that 
—— i i 
a 


never believed in religion. if it is areality, l conjure you to in- 
form me how I muy test its reality. Life has for me at present ne 
charm, and thetorments of the damned cannot be more acute, than 
those I have @affered forthree mouths. Give meawordof advice, 
but not personally, for I wish not to see you. WEEMS. 
Exchange Coffee House, Wednesday night.” 


A number of other witnesses were examined, 
among whom were sevcral females, with whom 
the prisoner was said to have bad connection, 
but the preceding is all the material testimony. 
The counsel, both for the defendant and the com- 
monwealth, commented on the evidence, with 
their usual ingenuity and cloquence. His Honor 
Judge Thacher made an elaborate charge to the 
jury, from which we make the following extract, 
relating to that part of the defence on which the 
counsel chiefly relied, viz. that the prisoner was 
insane at the time the offence was committed. 
The Judge said— 


If upon a deliberate and full view of the case, they 
should find that this was his condition at the time, it 
was a valid defence, aod he must be acquitted. For 
the law, with the utmost wisdom and humanity, 
punishes guilt as proceeding from the mind. It sup- 
poses, that the offender knows the difference between 
right and wrong, and that he willfully elects the lat- 
ter—it supposes, that he knows the obligations of du 
ty, and that he deliberately violates them: and in 
proportion as a man acts against the dictates of en- 
lightened conscience, is the moral guilt which he in- 
curs by a criminal act. Ifaperson, while perpetrat- 
ing a criminal act, is wholly ignorant or unconscious 
of its nature; and if this ignorance arises from defect 
ofhis rational powers, incurred, not by his own volun- 
tary act, as by indulgence in the excessive use of 
strong liquors, but by the visitation of Providence, he 
is not a subject of punishment, but is to be kept in 
confinement, like any other dangerous irrational ani- 
mal. Punishment to be useful ust appear to be 


. | just and necessary : but to punish a madman for an 


act, of which at the time he had no consciousness, 
would be contrary to the plainest dictates of reason ; 
and therefore would not be useful, either te the in- 
dividual or to society. : 

But the demands of society are such, that it re- 
quires great care aud caution to draw the line, which 
divides perfect from partial insanity: ‘* lest,” as is 
expressed by Lord Hale, “ on one side there be a 
kind of inhumanity towards the defects of human 
nature ; or, on the other side, too mach indulgence 
given to crimes.” 

Insanity is of different degrees ; being in some in- 
stances total and permanent, when it is denominated 
ideocy ; and in others, total but temporary, which 
constitutes lunacy. if there bea total want of reason 
at the time, whena crime was committed, whether 
the individual at other times is, oris not possessed of 
his rational power, it will excuse him from the guilt 
ofthe deed. But in some persons, reasou and mad- 
ness appear to be eo mixed and bleaded together. that 


— — 


it requires great judgment to decide, whether they 
have such a competent use of teason, as to be wble to 
discern between right and wrong, and cousequently 
to be fit subjects of punishment. If the Jury, how- 
ever, are satisfied, that in euch a case the party is 
able to distinguish good from evil, and right from 
Wrong, and might well know, that the act was forbid- 
den by the laws of God or of society, as this supposes 
sufficient reason to make hin answerable for his act, 
they wii find him guilty, and leave him in the hands 
of those, who are bound, in the administration of the 
law, to exercise a tender egard for human infirmity, 
white they fail uot to protect the claims of justice. 

It is not sufficient to exoverate a man from the pe- 

nat Consequences of a criminal act, that it was com- 
mitted without an adequate motive. In cne sense, it 
is uncoubtedly true, that every crime proceeds from 
insanity. All craeity, all brutality, all revenge, all 
injustice, and all dishonesty, are fruits of insanity. 
As for motives to the commission of a crime, none is 
sufficient to induce a reasonable and a conscientious 
mind to perpetrate one ; bat it s imposeible to say, 
what motive, however small, will avail to this purpose 
with a bad heart. ‘The gratification of any faforite 
passion, a taste for dissipation, lust, avarice, envy, 
malice, revenge, pride, vanity, even shame ; either of 
these acting on an undisciplined mind, may produce 
fatal «effects. And hence the infinite value of educa- 
tion—-the watchfulness of paren's—the faithful and 
benevolent instructions and restraints of instructors, 
together with study and reflection, to correct the evil 
tendencies of the passions, and to‘orm a well balanc- 
ed mind. 
The Judge here referred to the case of Ebenezer 
Mason, who waza tried for murder, before the Supreme 
Judicial Court, in the cosmty of .Nocfolk,.in-1902, and 
of. William Macdonough, who,was likewise tried for 
murder before the same Court, in the county of Suf- 
folk, in 1817, for the principles of law, in relation to 
the doctrine of insanity. fu the latter case the Chief 
Justice, Parker, expressed the opinion of tle Court 
to be, *that ifthe jury were satisfied the prisoner 
was ina state of mental derangement by the visita- 
tion of Providence, he was nota moral agent, and 
couid not be guilty. But that such derangement 
must appear to have existed :t the time the act 
was done, to have this effect.» * That if it were 
proved that the prisoner had been subject to fits of 
lunacy at different periods of hislife, still if he was 
not under this infirmity at the tine, he could not on 
that account be acquitted. If they believed his rea- 
son was impaired by intoxication only, no palliating 
circumstances existing, he must te convicted.” 

The Judge laid down the fuither rule of law to 
guide the jury in making up theirverdict. Whenever 
the defence of insanity is relied «pon, the burden is 
upon the party who alleges it, inanswer to an accu- 
sation, to make the insanity evidat to the minds of 
the jury by the evidence of clear and palpable facte. 
If he should fail to do so, the juigment of the law 
must follow ; it being clear that acrine was commit- 
ted by him, and it not being madeclear, that he was 
not accountable for it. , 

Judge ‘Thacher then eccapitulated from his minutes 
the evidence in the case, which had. been offered by 
the prisoner and by the government on this point. 
‘The whole course of the prisoncr’slife, and whatever 
had occurred at the time, snd befire and since the 
crime was supposed to have been committed by him, 
and which either party supposed might tend to prove, 
that the prisoner was insane, or to rebut that pre- 
sumption, had been freely permitted to be stated in 
evidence. It was for the jury to weigh all the cir- 
cumstances with humanity and catdor. If they were 
salisfied, that the prisoner was so far deprived of his 
understandirg, that he did not keow the distinction 
between right and wrong, or the téfference between 
his own or another man’s property, or that it was not 
unlawful lo take what belonged to another, and with- 
out his permission, they must acquit him ; otherwise 
they must pronounce him guilty. 


At eight o'clock, the jury retired, apd, in twenty 
minutes after, they agreed and se 
the opening of the Court, on Friday thorning, retarn- 
ing the verdict of Gritty. 





« PUDDING AND POLITICS.” 

We borrow the phrase from the N. ¥. Enquirer, as 
the best selection of epithets we canfind for a title 
to the very agreeable miscellany which fills up this and 
the next column, concocted from a vatiety of papers,of 
various creeds and complexions. But, as we have 
borrowed a name perhaps it is no more than fair to 
show our readers the production to which it originally 
belonged. Here it is. : 


Puppinc anp Pouitics. Mr. Henry Clay is the 
luckiest man living. He lost the presidency, but he 
found a secretaryship. Whenever he quits Washing. 
ton to sce his family,” he is feasted, without money 
and without price, at every stage. And then his 
family is so judiciously distributed over the union—a 
son at West Point, secures him a live of dinners all 
along the grand route, from the Capita) to the New- 
York Highlands. He has it in purpose to locate a 
nephew at New-Orleans, and a second cousin in Mexi- 
co. A family mansion in Kentucky 's to be visited 
once every year, and this journey is checquered and 
cheered with breakfasts, dinners and suppers at 
every halting place. And how dos Mr. Secretary 
repay all this exceeding generosity of beef and but- 
tered toast, of pudding and praise ?—with * words, 
words, words!” At all these glutionous convoca- 
tions the Secretary wipes off bis score with an hour 
or two of crapulous rhetoric, prosounced, as the 
chroniclers have it, * in his own superior style.” This 
is as it should be —such dinners should be paid in such 
currency. 

Mr. Clay seems at present to have eaten his way as 
far as Louisville,(Ky.) As his movements are esti- 
mated pretty much in the same manner that the Ger- 
maa Boors calculate distances, who vill tell you that 
from Hilburghausen to Slac i ilis * seven 
pipes and a half,” so may we say that the Secretary 
will remain eight dinners, three batbecus, and one 
breakfast in Kentucky, and will be about eleven din- 
ners, two cold collations and one whiskey-fication in 
his way back. At Washington, wheneyer the Secre- 
tary is preparing fora six weeke tour his colleagues 
do aot ask him “ which way do you travel ?” but they 
say “* which way do you dine 7? It is rumoured that 
he is engaged in drawing up a “ Statistical report 
on the dining capacities of the Union, compiled from 
the personal observation and experience of Mr. Secre- 
tary Clay.” All this gormandizing is no doubt very 
legitimate, and we do not object to his paying the 
feasters in speeches. We question, however, the 
fairness of his speaking the same speech at more than 
three dinners. It is evidence of great poverty of in- 
vention, or if it be economy, it is am economy which 
has very much the complexion of afraud. He deals 
likewise a little too much ia the small change of a 
political partizan. It is not gentlemanly to liquidate 
his carte a payer in the pudding way he occasionally 
resortstoo. At Pittsburgh, for instance, the account 
stood thuz, 


Henry Clay in account with the Pittsburgh dinner- 
mongers.* 





DR. CR. 
Soup— Two oh cousisteacy 
Fish— Five do. on the American system. 
Roast Beef— b seared a) by > hen 
Set scainst Mili Chieftain: 
—— — Two do. on the Panama Mission. 
ue— cep oe. 00 Se ene. 
Six do. in praise of the Cabinet. 
—— — — ee ee 
Whip riſes, Ke. Si about my owa conscience. 
Cc on ‘Two de of conidence in Mr. Adame x 
Sherry, Port, 1ve do.about matters things in geners 
A lage chan of molanes 3 The cone i sentence of © beartfel: 
water. thanks,” kc. &e. kc. hc. ke. 


Now it is this paltry debtor and creditor mode of 
settling an account that we object to. Why not lump 





© It must be kept in mind that these provincial Apicii do not beloe 
to * Geod Secuet” apd there fore, ee ane their djzners ina — 





stronste had ¢*r!« 


ated ; and, at |. 


the dinners, and lump the speeches, and say at once, 
such a diuner is worth such a speech, anil have it all 
previously arranged in committee. Another topic of 
regret with us is the uusatisfactory effect of this hage 
feeding on the secretary. Instead of growing up into 
a tespectable rotundity, be continues in a sad state of 
attenuated thinness. Causes do not uce effects 
with him. One of our city aldermen with half the 
feeding, would show ten times the balk. But if Mr. 
Clay should lose the Secretaryship he will stand a 
chance of being chosen Alderman, and may then fe- 
form his preseat objectionable leanness. Wheu be 
begins to eat back ugain, we shalibe very careful tv 
furnish our readers with his carte de voyage, (which, 
in his case, is nor more nor less than a carle a manger.) 


Yownper ANp Portay! We copy the following 
most exquisitely pathetic slansas, from the Village 
Record, a paper which enjoys a high reputation both 
for politics and literature. The reader will doubticss 
acknowledge the legitimate claim of its houorable 
editor,—a member of Congress,— to the reputation of 
a inan of taste in poetry, to say nothing of his politics. 
Those who lament the death of Byron, may dry their 
tears, fora double portion of his epirit inspireth the 
bard of the Village Record. 
MOURNFUL TRAGEDY, ° ' f 

Or the Death of Jacob Webb, David Morrow, Juhn Harris, David 

Huat, Hewy Lewis, and Edward Lindsey, Six Militia Men who were 


condeumed to die, the sentence approved by Major-General JACK- 
SON, and by his order the whole six shot. 


QO! nip you hear that plaintive cry, 
Borne on the southern breeze ? 
Saw you John Harris, earnest pray 

For mercy on his knees ? 


Low to the earth he bent, and prayed 
For pardon from his chief ; 

But to his earnest prayer for life 
Jackson, alas ! was deaf. 


*¢ Spare me”—he cried—* { meant no wrong 
My heart was always true ; 

First for my Country's cause it beat, 
Aad next, great Chief, for you. 


We thought our time of service out 
—Thought it our right to go; 
We meant to violate no law ; 
No wished to shun the foe. 


Our officers declared that we 
Had but three months to stay ; 

We served those three months faithfully, 9 
Up to the latest day. ; 


No one suspects intended wrong ; 
The judgment only erred ; 

In such a case, O nobie Chief, 
Let mercy’s voice be heard. 


At home an aged mother waits 
To clasp her only son ; 

A wife, and little child—-this arm 
Alone depend upon. 


Cut me not off from those dear ties— 
—So soon from life’s young bloom ; 
Otis a dreadful thing to die, 
And moulder in the tomb ! 


Sure mercy is a noble gem 
On every Chieftain’s brow ; 
More sparkling than a diadem : 
O! exercise it now—” 


*T was all in vain, John Harris’ prayer, 
*Tis past the soul’s belief! 

Hard as the flint was Jackson’s heart : 
He would not graut relief. 


He ordered Harris out to die, 
And five poor fellows more ! 

Young gallant men in prime of life 
To welter in their gore ! 


Methinks I hear the muffed drum 
“And see the column move ; 
there they come. How sad their looks ! 
Farewell to life and love ! 


See six black coffius ranged along, 
—Siz graves before them made, 

Webb, Lindsey, Harris, Lewis, Hunt, 
And Morrow kneeled and prayed. 


They kneeled and prayed, and thought of nome, 
And all its dear delights. 

The deadly tubes are levelled now— 
The scene my soul affrights ! 


Sure he will spare! Sure Jackson yet 
Will all reprieve but one— 

Ohark ! those shrieks! that cry of death ! 
The dreadful deed is done ! 


All six militia men were shot ; 
And 0! it seems to me, 

A dreadful deed—a bloody act 
Of needless cruelty. , 


Pataiorism ap Postay. The Richmond En- 
quirer supplies us with several coluans of toasts given 
at the late celebrations of Independence. We have 
endeavored to select the most patriotic and the most 
poetical, and all are the undoubted production of our 
ancient sister Virginia. Our first course was served 
up at Fredericksburgh. 

The Union—though roughly shaken by war, base- 
ly attacked by treason,and meanly assailed by treach- 
ery, may it live and challenge eternity. 

Liberty—civil and religious—purchased by the 
dearest blood of fathers, with the sovereign will of 
whose sons, corruplion, intrigue, bargain and manage- 
ment, have dared to tamper, aad for four years per- 
verl— tis patriotism to forbear and bow to Constita- 
tional form for the season, but in the day of judg- 
ment, ** Wo to the spoiler !” : 

General Pike—Borne on the wings of victory, from 
immortality here, to immortality hereafter. 

[This reminds of the Children in the Wood—* Kill 
him again, Walter, kill him agaia.”} 

By Mr. James Edrington ; 


Americans we are, 
Americans we he 


5 
We will live independen 
Or else we'll die free.” * 
By Mr. B. Hall, jr. 
“May R icani urish til! nature expire, 


Aad its glory ne’er fade till the world is on fire.’ 
By R. Rollow, Esq. ; 
Andrew Jacksou excelled by none. 
And equalled only by W: on. 
The second course comes from Petersburgh. 
The Tariff and Internal Improvements—Illegitimate 
daughters, who by stealth consume the substance of 
the family. No gun. Bad news at our house. 
The ine oo 7” 7 
* 32258* 3 
——————0 


3 guns. Oh say not woman’s love is bouzht. 
; 5 Robest Birchett, jr.—The heroes of the Revo- 
tion ; 
ee. Their deeds, a nation’s history ; 
Their monument, 2 nation’s glory. 
By L. C. Bouldin—Gen. Jackson ; a man of the 
best capacity in the United States—the capacity to 
tara out J. Q. Adams. 
By Archibald Thweatt—Adams, Clay and Co. the 
coalition ; ** In the midst of life, they are in death.” 
At Fleet's Spring there was a dinner and a goodly 
number of toasts, of winich this was the last ;— 
The Fair— 
We cant do without them—we cant de without them ; 
God tiless the dear creatures, we cant do without thes. 
9 cheers, air, come haste to the wedding. 
At Brunswick, where it is said the utmost unapimi-> 
ty prevailed. 





The memory of Thomas Jefierson—His gloticvs life 
nnecvalled only by his remarkable death. 





| 








-] 9 number in press,to be pablished. in the cousse of the 


* 


|THE LITTLE WARBLER OF THE COTTAGE, 


| Lay Down. M ication Table. 


Joho Q. Adams—May. he avce cured of hie 
~ ineffable stupidity,® by a cogent tion of O18 
ickory. 


At Goochland—celebration by ladies and genticmen. 
By Capt. Robert W. Pleasants—Joba C. Calhoun 
—Dast thou art, and uato dust thou hast pe we 
By John S. Fleming—State Rights: as uaderatood 
by Jackson —Establioh roads where you please, cut 
Canals where you pleasc, and cut the throats of thees 
* oppose — 

y Joseph 3, Watkias—! will the Thave 
sung before —John Q. Adame—‘The Salles 8 
cock, a President by intrigue and four 
years must suffice for him—he is too old grew hon- 
est. ; . 

Ly John Woodson—The present administration, 
constitutional and legitimate—May the vistue of ite 
incumbents aad the wisdom of its measercs paralice 
er u res ter of factious opposition. ‘ 

y Johu,U. Andersoa—Jobn of 
the Lion of the South— ag pes ate 

He flicks fi ivhany Q. 

‘And teers the bite heat tan’ 8. ‘ 
Will there ever be an end to the publication of 
such absurdities ? 





= — — — 
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Marriages, 

la this city, Mr. Danicl Nudd to Miss Haunah G. Clark, Me. J 

Bink sth Je Langhy; Mr. Oliver WwW. * to ‘ats os 
a - Thousas Ashbury to Mes. Sarak Merrick. 

us Providence, ‘Rev. Handel @. Nott, of Dunstable NE, to Mixs 
ydie Clarke Ki 

lo Waryiek, Rol. Themes Ligpitt, Kang. tw Mitee Waite Arnold. 


— on 











—7— 


Deaths: . 


Iu this city, Mr. Thomas btman, aged 62; Bir. Joba Bri 
w ced Wo: Mn Putvich Memes? 
- Heary i, Chaska, aged 204 Mr. Juba Dick, aged 22; Mr. NMuiu⸗ 


Gridley, aged 
In Uberledown, widow Jane Raymond Tayler, aged 04. 
Io Framingham, Mr. Luther Rice, aged si. 
In Reading, Mrs, Rebecea Parker, aged 42. 





Ia Gloucester, Mis. Melantire, aged 22 
iy Dasbary > Mro. Abigail Sampova, aged 98; Me. Joshua Wimwur, 


In Scituate, Mr. Allen Clap, aged 53. 

In Tauaton, Mrs. Catharine Bush, bate of this city. 

In Plymouth, Alexander Bliss, Kisq. of this city. 

Pond ar app Cuba, Mr. Johu Steaup, and Mr. Samucl Meare, itis 
o city. 
Jo Combe idgeport, Mvs, Mary Aan 32. 

In Kennebunk, Miss Martha Troadwcth 9 

Le + age Ohio, Mr. Thomas B. ett, formerly uf Boston, 
* ' 
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TELESCOPE, CRAPE SHAWL, ec. &¢. 
A FIRST rate Telescope on feet—Superd Crape 
Shawi—Elezant Shell Oruameate— Wire Meat 

Safes—Coffee Urns—Grecian Center l.assp—Ther- 
mometers—Drip or Filtering Stones—Desert and Tea 
Sete—Musical Bozes and Clocks—Depilatory —Cock 
Roach Traps—Paint Boxes—Fowling Pieces India 
Fancy Acticles—Brittannia aed Vin Waree—E) 
* — qQ —— Knives and F 

mps—Shooting aud Fishing Appasatue—Soaps—: 
Combs and Brushes of every descriptioa—Genwine 
* ea ae Sandal Wood Fans and Oiled Silkk 

rticles. : 

For Sale at ‘No, 156, Washington-strect, opposite 
Province House Row, b . 


CHARLES BARRELL, Agent. 
Jaly 20. é 





EUROPEAN LEE : 
FRESH supply of the above L HFS, ace this 
day received, and for sale by RICHARD 4. 
NEWELL, Drugzist, Sammer-street.  °* —4 
N. B. These LEECHES were selected by a geutle- 
* “oe ly for this mariet, and are in prime ordet. 
uly ' i 4 sfivint 





BOOKS. FOR CHILDREN. 
RATUNROE & FRANCIS, Washingten-street, are 
M ecncteutly publishing, avd have forbaic, u 
great variety of Original aud Selected Books for ¥ oath, 
particularly those of an advanced class, suitable for 
Juvenile Libraries. ‘They bave lately repriated sone 
which have bees long out of print, aud have likewiew 


sumwer. 


: 


INFANTILE STORIES, in words. of oma, two, and 
three sy!lables ; third editios. 


and her Dog Constant ; 2d edition. . 

MOTHERLESS MARY,a tale showing that grod- 
ness,even in poverty, is sure of meeting ite proper 
reward , 2d edition. ot Tye 

EVENING HOURS, by the soathor of“ Converss-: 
tions onCommon Things." —Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4; 6. 
Tobe continued ; but any No. sold 
wanted. ** Livening Hours coutains, ia successive 
numbere, a familiar exposition of the evangelical 
history, and such practical remarks as a 
Christian mother might be disposed to make to her 
children, when perusing with them the bible.. In- 
cidents of action are introduced, that. give an sir 
of reality to the fiction, and render the ection 
more attractive. The design is excellent 5 its exe- 
cution good. We know not how far this work, will 
be carried; but we hope it will not be closed (ill 
the entire narrative of our Saviour’s life has becn 
illustrated ; and then we should be pleated to have, 
from the same pea, a series of conversions on the 
character of Christ. We have always fopnd chil- 
dren interested by plain and sflectionate disenutes * 
respecting him who ‘took Intie children in his 


arms a b! them.” We recommend particu- 

lasly Evexssc Moune to parents School 

teachers.” = ie 
In the Press, 


1. The Faithfal Little Girl. 2%. Tales for Elfen. 
3. The Young Naturalist. 4. Foo’ for the Young, 
of Stories for my Children. 5. Memory, or Daye of 
my Youth. 6. Stories from Roman Histety, by a La- 
dy.. 7. Scripture Stories upon a wee plan 3 in | 

volumes.—First vol. Old Testament ; seegnd dee 
Testament. All with wood cuts and copper, plotes.. 


GAMES, DISSECTIONS, pegsses — 
THE AMUSEMENT ‘ 
Just received from London, a large ansertipent: 
Aaesing Gamer, Pussies, ke. 










ble. Addition Table. An ingenious 
ing Infants Arithmetic. Historical 


Joan. Dissected bry egy 2: 

Life of Pagl, David, 8 oah’s Ask. . 
Parts of Speech. The Gamat, or Musical 
A great womber of others, too nemerogs to 
an advertisement. 


: 
: 
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-heroes, they will appear through the mists of 





_ away, Sir ; it must never be said, that my table 


et the arrival of himiwhom all 
(Goigived to haeor- A Kind of Ritiice: ttelided 


— 


Oat 





— 











his chair, with his hands in his breeches’ pockets, ex- 
cept once or twice that he took a snuff; and not one 
living soul seemed to take notice—they did not seem 
to know the fact—that there was a poor, desperate, 











— — — 





—— — 


the Preailoloal. He gave in no name; he re- 
quired no ceremony of introduction ; bat, mak- 
ing his way to the family parior, apened the gen- 


————— — — — — 


Miatellanies. 


tropics, would burst for awhile in 
grandeur, and then shew, in higher relief, a serene 


sk 
The first interview of the President with St. Clair, 


























































































































































































































































































tom the Noetipna) Intelligencer.) by the first welcume of Robert Qn aber, ; ive. eature— whose days were fast running out 

GENERAL WaSHINGTON. Morte. r The —— ty worn Sa ty —— of life were *8 with the last ‘Salee 

Fi —* 4M a aes Mewes: of —— At the Ferry of the Susquehannah, lived a and the hardships of a frontier ign, assailed by | in the bottom of the sand glass—among them! | lost 
rom : a 


veteran worthy of the Revolutionary day, where 
the President always took quarters on his journeys 
to and from his seat in inia. As the boat 
touched the shore, punctual to the moment and 
true to his post, stood Colonel Rogers, prepared 
to hand Mrs. Washington to his house. it was 
his elaim, his privilege: like the claims at a 
Coronation, it had been put in and allowed, and, 
verily, the veteran would not have yielded it to 
an Em veror. é 
The late General Charles Scott had a most in- 
veterate habit of swearing : whether in privute 
or public society, on his farm, or the field of bat- 
tle, every other word was an oath. On the night 
preceding the battle of Princeton, Scott received 
an order from the Commander-in-Chief in person 
to defend-a bridge to the last extremity. ‘To the 
last man, your Excellency, replied Scott ; and, 
g the presence of his Chief, nccompanied 
the words with tremendous onths. The General, 
as may be well suppose:!, had but little time, on 
that eventful evening, to notice or chide this 
want of decorum in his brave and well-tried 
soldier. After the war, a friend of the gallant 
General’s, anxious to reform his evil habit, asked 
him, whether it was ible that the man so 
much belgved, the admired Washington, ever 
swore ? Scott reflected fora moment, and then | returned, — him that he should be most 
exclaimed, “ Yes, once. It was at Monmouth, | happy, (as heretofore) at all times, /o execute his or- 
and on a day that would have made any mat | dere. The officers became convinced that it was 
swear. Yes, sir, he swore on that day, till the | -——, the King’s o who had been in the se- 
leaves shook on the trees: charming, delightful. | cret service of the Conmander in Chief of the Ameri- 
Never bave I enjoyed such swearing. before, or | can Armies, during nearly the whole of the war of the 
since. Sir, on that ever memorable day he swore | Revolution. 


the whole of the judge’s charge—thinking of ! know 
not what—in a sort m--unable to steady my 
mind to any thing, and only biting the stalk of a piece 
of rosemary that lay by me. But | heard the low, 
distinct whisper of the foreman of the jury, as he 
brought in the verdict—*Gui.rz’,—and the last 
words of the judge, saying--‘ that I should be hang- 
ed by the neck until | was dead ;’ and bidding me 
‘ prepare myrelf for the next life, for that my crime 
was one that admitted of no mercy in this.’ ‘The 
gaoler then, who had stood close by me all the while, 
pat his hand quickly upon my shoulder, in an under 
voice, telling me, to * Come along !? Going down the 
hall steps, two other officers met me; ani, placing 
me between them, without saying a word, hurried me 
across the yard in the direction back to the prison. 
As the door of the court closed behiud us, l saw the 
judge fold up his papers, and the jury being sworn in 
the next case. T'wo other culprits were brought up 
out of the dock ; and the crier called out for—* The 
prosecutor and witnesses against James !lawkins, 
and Joseph Sanderson, for burglary !° 

* [had no friends, ifany in such a case could have 
been of use to me—no relatives but two; by whon— 
I could not complain of them—! was at once disown- 
ed. ‘There was but one person then in all the world 
that seemed to belong to me; and that one was Eliza- 
beth Clare! And, when I thought of her, the idea 
of all that was to happen to myself was forgotten—I 
covered my face with my hands, and cast myself on 
the ground; andi wept, for I. was ia desperation, 
She had gone wild as soon a» she had heard the news 
of my apprehension—never thought of herself, but 
confessed her acquaintance with me. ‘The result was, 
she was dismissed from her employment—and it was 
her only means of livelihood. 
*¢ She had been every where—to my master—to the 


the press, and with the carrent popular opinion 


ing hard against him, repaired to his Chief, as toa 
shelter from the fury of s0 many elements. Wash- 
ington exteaded his hand to one who appeared in no 
new character : for, desing the whole of a long life, 
misfortune seemed “ tohave marked him for her own.” 
Pour old St. Claig¢ hobbled up to hie Chief, seized the 
offered hand in both of his, and gave vent to his feel- 
ings in an audible manner. [ie was subsequently 
tried by a commission of Government, and proved to 
have been unforlunale. 

‘The means by which the Commander in Chief ob- 
tained secret intelligence from the enemy during the 
War of the Revolution, and more especially from 
New-York, the focus of Royal dominion, was a matter 
of deep speculation to many even of the General 
Staff.’ It would have probably continued to be an af- 
fair of surmise only, bet for an accident. Soon after 
the termination of hoailities, Gen. Washington, at- 
tended by two or three favorite officers, repaired to the 
bookstore of ia New York, for the avowed 
purpose of looking atsome booke. On entering the 
store, the General asked if the books which he bad 
bespoken were reacy. Will your excellency be 
pleased to walk-intothis room, replied ——-—, lead- 
ing the way, every thing isready. The door was but 
imperfectly closed, ad the officers distinctly heard in 
succession the chi of two heavy purses of gold, 
as they were placéd o8-& fable.. The General soo0a 


still it.was objected to by some, at that time of 
day, as savoring rather of moparchical etiquette, 


of official parade and ceremony 
could be less desirable ; but correct in .gll his 
varied stations of life, the days of the First Pre- 
sidency will ever appear as among the most dig- 


ni Mes. Washimgton received y at 
on wasthen, and is still, called the wing 


The President attended Mrs. Washingtan’s 





evenia compli like an Angel from Heaven.” The reformer From one’s Table Book) adime that tsied ene-nte the an ay yp 
circle af ladies, with ome ging abandoned the General in despair. : OLE REVENANT. {pte eankinanen-the tndatede hae aup-oven te 
manners for he was remarkable. . Inthe First Presidency, the door of the Presi- | «there are but two clase of persons in the world—thove who are | the secretary of state! My heart did misgive me at 
the most and well bred gentlemen of his | dolead gathered but little rust on its hinges,while | basse, sal Gove. who we not banged; andit bus been my lt '0 | the thought of death ; but, in despite of myself, | for- 


often was its latch lifted by the “ broken soldier.” 
Scarce a day passed that some veteran of the 
heroic time did not present himself et Head 
Quarters. The most tattered of these typesof the 
days of privation and trial was “kindly bid to 
stay,” was 0 ment, and a glass of 
something to their old General's health, and then 
dismissed with lighter hearts, und heavier 
pouches. So the many, but not so with 
one of Erin’s sons. It was t the hour of the 
Tuesday levee, when German John, the porter, 
opened to an hearty rap, expecting to meet at 
least a dignitary-of the land, or foreign ambassa- 
dor, when who should mareh into the hall but an 
old fellow, whose weather-beaten countenance, 
and well worn apparel, shewed him to be “ no 

tknight.” Mis introductiof was short, but 
to the purpose. He had come to Head Quarters 
to see his hunor’s excellence, God bless him. He 
was mold soldier. In vain the porter assured 
bim that it would be impossible to see the Presi- 
dent at that time ;a great company was moment- 
ly expected—the hall was not a fitting place— 
would he go to the steward’s apartment and get 
soinething te drink? To all which Pat replied, 
that he wasin no hurry ; that he would wait bis 
honor’s leisure ; and, taking a chair, composed 
and made himself comunfortable. And now passed 
Ministers of State and fureign Ministers, Sena- 
tors, Judges ; the great anc the gay; meanwhile, 
poor Pat stoutly maintained his post, gazing on 
the crowd, till the levee having ended, and the 
President about to retire to his library, he wasin- 
formed that an obstinate Irishman had taken pos- 
session of the hall, and would be satisfied with 
nothing short of an interview with the President 
himself. The Chief good-naturedly turned into 
the hall. So soon as the veteran saw his old 
commander, he roared out : “Long life to your 
honor’s excellence ;” at the same time hurling his 
hat to the ground and erecting himself with mil- 
itary precision. “Your honor will not remein- 
ber me; though many is the day that I have 
marched under your orders, and many ’sthe hard 
knocks I’ve had, too. I belonged to Wayne's 
brigade—Mad Anfony, the British called him, and, 
by the powers, he was always mad enough for 
them. J was wounded in the batile of German- 
town. Hurra for America—and it does my heart 
good to see your honor; and how is the dear 
lady and all the little ones ?” Here the usually 
grave temperament of Washington gave way, as, 
with a smile he replied, that he was well, as was 
Mrs. Washington, but they were unfortunate in 
‘having no children ; then pressing a token into 
the soldier’s hand, he: ascended the stnir-case to 
his library. The Irishman followed with his eyes 
the retiring General, then looked again and again 
upon the token, which he had received from his 
honor’s own hand, pouched it, recovered his hat, 
which he placed with military exactness a little 
on one side, then took up his line of march, and 
as he passed the porter, called out, there now, 
you Hessian fellow, you see that his honor’s .ex- 
cellence has not forgotten an old soldier. 

‘Thege anecdotes, though simple in themselves, 
possess no common character. They are 
of the Dey of Washington, and Tales of the 
Heart. We proceed tw something of a gravet 
sort. 

The President was dining, when an officer arrived 
from the Western Army with d es, his orders 
requiring that he should deliver them only to the 
Commander in Chief. ‘The President retired, but 
soon , bearing ip his hand an opened letter. 
No change was perceptible in his countenance, as ad- 
dressing the company he observed that the army of 
St. Clair had been surprised by the Indians, and was 
cat to pieces. The company soon-after retired. -The 
President repaired to his private parlor, attended by 
Mr. Lear, his priocipal Secretary, and a scefe ensued 
of which our pen can give but a feeble description. 

The Chief paced the room in hurried strides. In 
his agony, he etruck his clenched hands with fearful 
force against his forehead, and iu a paroxiem of an- 
wre exclaimed: “ ‘That brave army, so. officered— 

utler, Ferguson, Kirkwood—suach officers are not to 
be replaced in a day—that brave army cut to pieces, 
Ob, © Then turning to the eae who 
stood amazed at a spectacle so unique, as..Washing- 
ton in all his terrors, he continued: * It was here, sir, 
in this very room, that I conversed with St. Clair, on 
the eve of his departure for the West. I remarked, 
I shall not interfere, General, with the orders of Gen 
‘eral Knox, and the War Department ; they are suf- 
ficiently comprehensive and judicious ; but, as an old 
soldier, as one whose early life was particularly en- 
gaged in Indian warfare, | feel myself: competent to 
counsel : General St. Clair, in three words, beware 
of surprise ; trust not the Indian; leave not your 
arms for a moment ; and, when you Soars 
be sure to fortify yourcamp ; again and again, Gen- 
eral; beware of surprise. And yet that brave. army 
surprised, and cut to picces, with Butler, and an host 
of others slain, Ob, God” Here the struggle ended, 
as with mighty efforts the hero chained down the 
rebellious giant of passion, and Washington became 
“ himeelf again.” In a subdued tone of voice he 
proceeded : * But he shall have justice ; yes, long, 
faithful, and meritorious services have their claime. 
i t—he shall have justice.” 

’ concluded a scene as remarkable as rare. It 
served to display this great man as nature had made 
him, with passions fierce and impetgous, which, like 


got fear when | missed her usual time of coming, and 
gathered from the people about me how she was em- 
ployed. {had no thought about the success or fail- 
ure of her attempt. All my thoughts were—that she 
wasa young girl, and beautiful—hardly in her senses, 
* quite —— tere money to an a 
riend to advise her —pleadin; as i 
herself perhaps to menials, = would think her — 
despair and helpless condition, a chall to infamy 
and insult. Well, it mattered little ! e thing was 
no worse, because I was alive to see and suffer from 
it. Two days mure, and all would be over; the de- 
mons that fed on human wretchedness would have 
their prey. She would be homeless—pennyless— 
friendless—she would have been the companion of a 
forger and a felon ; it needed no witchcraft to guess 
the termination. ———— . 

“ We hear curiously, and read every day, of the 
visite of friends and relatives to wretched criminals 
—22 die. Those who read and hear of 
these things the most curiously, have little impression 
of the sadness of the reality. Nie was six days after 
my first apprehension, when Elizabeth Clare came, 
for the Jast time, to visit me in prison! fa only these 
short six days her beauty, health, streagth—all were 
gone ; years upon years of toil, and could 
not have left a more worn-out wreck. Death—as 
plainly as ever death spoke—sat iu her countenance 
—she — When she came, I had 
not seen her fortwo days. l could not speak, and 
there was an officer of the prison with us too: | was 
the property of the law now ; and my mother, if she 
had lived, could not have blest, or wept for me, with- 
out a third person, and that a stra: r, being present. 
Usatdown by heron my bedste |» which was the 
only place to sit on in my cell, and wrapped her 
shawi close round her, for it wae very cold weather, 
and | was allowed no fire; and we sat 20 for almost 
an hour without exchanging a Word ⸗ 

° & 


There is a pathetic narrative, under the preceding 
title and motto in ‘*Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine,” of the presert month, (April, 1827.) It is 
scarcely possible to sbridge or extract from it, and be 
just to its writer. Ferhaps the following specimen 
may induce curiosityto the perusal of the entire paper 
in the journal just named. 

& | have been , and am alive,” says the nar- 
rator. * 3 wasacletk in a Raseia broker's house,and 
fi between Brad-street Buildings and Batson’s 

-house, and the London-docks, from nine in the 
morning to six inthe evening, for a salary of fifty 
pounds a-year. 1 cid this—not contentedly—bat |! 
endured it; living ¢pari ina little lodging at Isl 
ington fortwo year:; till 1 fell in love with a poor, 
but very beautiful grl, who was honest where it was 
very hard to be st; and worked twelve hours a- 
day at sewing and pillinery, in a mercer’s shop in 
Uheapside, for ha'fa guinea a-week. To make short 
of a long tale—thisgirl did not know how poor | was; 
and, in about ths, I committed seven or eight 
forgeries, to the amount of near two hundred pounds. 
I was evized one morning—! expected it for weeks— 
as regularly as l awoke—« very morning—and carried, 
after a very few qu:stions, before the lord mayor. At 
the Mansion-house | had nothing to plead. Fortu- 
nately my motions had not been watched ; and so 
np one but myself was implicated in the charge—as 
no one else was reclly guilty. A sortof instinct to 
try the last hope ande me listen to the magistrate’s 
caution, and remam silent ; or else, for any chance of 
escape | had, I might as well have confegsed the 
whole truth at once. The examination lasted about 


Fair ajways received the attentions of this old 
beau of sixty-five, 

- An interesting class of persons were to be found 
at the side of the Chiaf, on beth his public and 
private days, who gave a feeling and character to 
every scene, and threw acharm over very many 
of the associations of more than thirty 


President General, many of them seamed with 
acera, and all bearing the badge of the most hon- 
ored Association upon Barth. These venerated 
forms are now rerely to be seen, and soon will 
be seen no more ;“but, like Oussian’s shadowy 


Time, and their heroic lives and actions will in- 
epire the Bards of Liberty, while Liberty existe 
— — in pub- 
* Notwi ing his t occupation in 
lic a@hira, the First President by no means ne- 
glected his private concerns. He was in the habit 
of receiving regular and lengthy reports from the 
agents of his estates in Vi nia, and directed by 
letter the management of ‘extensive estab- 
lish mente, with both consummate skill and suc- 
cess, He aleoinspeeted the weekly account, ani 
diebursemente of: hie hodsehold in ‘Philadelphia. 
Iudeed, nothing seemed to escape the discerning 
— —— —* man, — had a time 
‘al 20, 0 ever ‘jn its ‘proper 
time,” andin order. , 
General: Washi was a practical econo- 
mist ; while he wished that his style of living 
should be fully in eharacter with his exalted sta- 
tion, —* utterly =~ *5* or ——* 
of: any sort. . frequently. reprimnande 
fie firet 8° ward Francis,(the snme at whose hotel 
in New-York the General in Chief took leave of 
his brother officere,) for expenditures which ap- 
—— to be both unnecessary and extravagant. 
rancie once purchased « shad fish at an unusual 
geason ; it wasserved up at the President’s pri- 
vate table, who remarked thatit was very early 
for such fish to be in the market. and demanded 
ita price; the answer was, three dollars. Wash- 
ington waved his hand, and ordered: take it 


half an hour ; when | was fully committed for trial, 
and sent away to Newxate. 

. Fhe chock my first arrest was very slight in- 
deed ; indeed 1 gimoet question if it was not a relief, 
rather than ashock, tome. For months, | had known 
perfectly that my eventual discovery was certain. 1 
tried to shake the thought of this uf; but it was of 
no use—I dreamed of it even in my sleep ; and | never 
entered our ug house of a morning, or saw my 
master take up the cash book in the couree-of the day, 
that my heart wis not ap in my mouth, and my hand 
shook so that l ould not hold the pen—for twenty 
minutes afterwards, | was sure to do nothing bat 
blunder. Uatil, at last, when I saw our chief clerk 
walk into the ropm, on new year’s morning, with u 
police officer, l wad as ready for what followed, as if | 
had had six houn’ conversation about it. Ido not 
believe I showed—for 1 am sure I did not feel it— 
either surprise oralarm. My ‘ fortune,’ however, as 
the officer called it, was soon told. I was apprehend- 
ed on the first of January ; and the sessions being 
then just begun, my time came rapidly round. On 
the 4th of the same month, the London grand jury 
found three, bills against me for forgery ; and, on the 
evening of the 5tb, the judge exhorted me to ‘ 

for death ;? for ‘there was no hope that, in this world, 
mercy could be-eatended to me.’ 

* The whole business of my trial and sentence 
passed over as coolly and formally as | would have 
calculated a question of interest, or summed up an 
underwriting acount. I had never, though | lived 
in London, witnessed the proceedings of a criminal 
court before ; ard I could hardly believe the compo 
sure and indiflerence—and yet civility—for there was 
no show of anger or ill-temper—with which I was 
treated ; togetha with the apparent perfect insensi 
bility of all the parties round me, while I was rollin, 
on—with a speed which nothing could check, a 
which increased every moment—-to my ruin! | was 
called suddenly up irom the dock, when my turn for 
trial came, and placed at the bar; and the judge ask- 
ed, in a tone which had neither severity about it, nor 
compassion—norcarelessnes:, nor anxiety—nor any 
character or whatever that could be = 
tinguished—‘ If there was any counsel appeared 
the prosecution” A barrister then, who seemed to 
have some consideration—a middle sged, gentleman- 
ly-lookiag man—stated the case me—as he 
said he would do—very ‘ feirly and forbvearingly ;’ 
but, assoon as he tead the facts from his brief, ‘ that 
dnly’—ftreard ae Uiiter of the gavul, who ‘stocil be- 
hind me, say—‘* put the rope about my neck.’ My 
master then was called to give his evidence ; which 
he did very temperately—bat it was conclusive. A 
young gentleman, who was my counsel, asked a few 
questions in cross-examination, after he had carefully 
looked over the indictment : but there was nothing to 
cross-examine apon—I knew that well en 
Coah tow eae ab erage — — es to 

in my case. The jedge then me, | thought 
more gravely than he had spoken before—‘ That it 
was'time for me to speak ia my defence, if | had any 
thing to say’ I hadnothing to say, l thought one 
moment ae apoa —* — —* beg for 
mercy ; but, again —I thought it would only make me 
look ridiculous ; and only answered—as well as I 
could—* That I would not trouble the coert with any 
defence.’ Upon this, the judge turned round, with a 
more serious air still, to the jury, who stood up all 
to listen to him as he spoke. And I listened too—or 
tried to listen attentively—as hard as | could; and 
yet—with all | cduld do—! could not keep my 
thoughts from wandering! For the sight of the court 
—all s0 orderly, aad regular, and composed, aud 
formal, and well sa tors and all—while 
I was running on with the speed of wheels apon 
smooth soil dowshil), to destruction—seemed as if the 
whole trial were a dream, and not a thing in earnest ! 


** She was got away, on the pretence that she 
might hake one more effort to save me, witha promise 
that she would return again at n The master 
was an elderly man, who had daughters of his own; 
and he —— he saw how the matter was— 
to see Elizabeth safe through the crowd of wretches 
among whom she must pass to quit the prison. She 


she turned back to speak as the door was closing, | 
knew that I had seen her for the last time. The 

of my cell closed. We were tu meet no more on 
earth. I fell apon my knees—I clasped my hands— 
my tears burst out afreeh—and | called on God to 
bless her.» ——— 

The mental and bodily sufferings of the condemned 
man in his cell, his waking dreams, and his dead 
sleep till the moruing of execution, though of intense 
interest in the narrative, are omitted here that the 
reader may at once accompany the criminal to the 
place of execution.——-— : 

‘Il remember beginning to move forward through 
the long arched passages which Jed from the press- 
— to the scaffold. I saw the lamps that were still 
burning—for the day-light never entered here : I 
heard the quick tolling of the bell, and the deep voice 
of the Chaplain reading as he walked before us— 

“Tam the resurrection and the life, saith the 

Lord ; he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, shalllive. And though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my fiesh shall 
} see God !” 

“It was the funeral service—the order for the 
grave—the office for those that were senseless and 
dead—over us, the quick and the living 

‘*[ felt once more—and saw ! I felt the transition 
from these dim, close, hot, lamp-lighted subterranean 
passages, to the open platform and steps at the foot 
of the scaffold, and to day. I saw the immense crowd 
blackening the whole area of the street below me. 
The windows of the shops and houses ite, to the 
fourth story,choked with gazers. | saw St. Sepulchre’s 
church through the yellow fog in the distance, and 
heard the pealing of its bell. 1 recollect the cloudy, 


misty ing: the wet that epoa the scaffuld— 
the Lame dpeiennss of building, the prison itself, that 
rose beside, and seemed to cast a shadow over us— 
the cold, fresh breeze, that, as I emerged from it, 
broke upon my face. I see it all now—the whole 
horrible landscape is before me. The scaffold —the 
rain—the faces of the multitude—the people clinging 
to the house-tops—the smoke that beat heavily down- 
wards from the chimneys—the waggons filled with 
women, staring in the inn-yards opposite—the hoarse 
low roar that rao through the gathered crowd as we 
appeared. | neversaw so many objects at once 90 
plainly and distinctly in all my life as at that one 
glance ; but it lasted only for an instant. 

“From that look, and from that instant, all that 
followed isa blank * 

To what accident the narrator owes his existence 
is of little consequence, compared with the moral to 
be derived from the sad story. ‘* The words are soon 
spoken, and the act is soon done, which deomsa 
wretched creature to an untimely death ; but bitter 
are the p ayes Ps. sufferings of the body are 
among the least m—fhat he must through 
before he arrivesatit!” * 

Ja the narrative there is more than seems to be ex- 
‘pressed. By a!l who advocate or oppose capital 
punishment—Dy every being with a human heart, and 
reasoning »,owers—it should be read complete in the 
pages of ‘* Blackwood.” 


sets an example of extravagance. The mortified 
Steward removed the rarity untouched. 

The First Presidemt took considerable pains, 
and use: frequent stratagems, in. endeavoring to 
avoid the numberless manifestations of attach- 
ment and respect which awaited him whereve~ 
he went. On his journeys, he charged the cou- 
rier who weuld precede tu engage accommoda- 
tions at the Jans, by no menus to mention the 
coming of the President to other than the land- 

a. - These precautions but-rarely took effect ;: 
and often, when the Chief would suppose that 
he had stolen a marci: upon his old companions 
in arma and fellow-citizens, a horseman would 
be discovered dashing off at full speed, and soon 
would be ee a trumpet of the volunteer 
cavalry ; the vi canpon, roused from its 
bed of. neglect, — — had lain since warlike 
times, would summon all within reach of its 
‘to baste and bid weleome to the man 
was “first in the hearis of his cyantrymen.” 
Every village ain little hamlet poured forth their 
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ightad to 
e¥ery where the progress of the Patriot Chief: 
for even the sehool children, with the curiosity 
intident to that age of innocence, would tabor 

-at the daily lesson, and leave the birch 
y hang fly on the wall, when to see General 

phi ‘was the expected holyday and re- 
ward j and many of these chikiren, new the 
parents of children, while recalling the golden 
hours of infancy, will dwell with delight on the 
time when they were presented to the Paternal 
Chief, and: recount how thev heard the kindly 
sof his voice ; felt the kindlier touch of his 
hand ; or climbed his knee, to “share the good 
man’s smile.” Pure, happy, and honored recol- 
lections ! they will descend like traditionary lore 
from generation to getieration, venerable to all 
future time. 1 * 

In the frequent trial of generalship between 
the Chief and his ancient comrades in arms—the 
one seeking to avoid the testimonies of respeet 
and attachment, which the other was equally 

; lace Colonel Proctor, a 


at 


! 








and another was reading a newspaper ; and the spec- 
tators in the galleries looked on and listened as pleas- 
antly, as though it were a matter net of death going 
on, but of pastime or amusement ; and one very fat 
man, who seemed to be the elerk of the court, stopped 
his writing when the jadge began, but leaned back in 


The chief ingredieats in the compositionof these 
qualities that gain esteem and praise » are good nature, 
truth, good sense, and good breeding. -—~+{ Addison.) . 

— — = be as goed as thea canst, 
otherwise a sincerely —(Fafier’s 
Prudentia.} mr 


Bo soon ge the fire gun would be heard from 
the upper extremity Market-street, a venerable 
‘vitigen ‘was seen to leave his office, ani, er 
w-more than his usual pace, ascend the steps 


— — — — — 


went, and | knew that she was going for ever. As Boots, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

RICH FANCY GOODS, at 114, M ‘ 

ENRY SOMES LOW, intending to mate ay 
H alteration in his business, the next Fall, ole 
his valuable Stock of RICH GOODS, at reduced . 
Sapes, Vandykes, Pelerines, and Collars ; 
French, aad India Muslin Dresses; India 
Mantles, Vandykes, Pelerines, quarter and half Hagd, 
kerchiefs ; splendid assortment of black and whip 
Thread Lace Veils; English and French 
laces ; Edgings and lusertings ; Real Mecklia 
Blond Laces; black and white Bobbinet 
Veils; splendid Ball Dresses ; wrought Muslin anf 
Lace Caps; French Mualin Bands aud lnsertings 
Infants’ Waists, Slips. Caps, and Crown Pieces 3 eg 
broidered Linen Cambric Handkerchiets ; real 
Italian Crapes, from 4 4 to 8-4 wide ; 6-4 black 
Veils ; wide and narrow black Bombazines ; blac 
and colored Italianetts; gold and silver Musling; 
plain and figured India and Swiss Muslios ; bunches 
of French Flowers aud Wreaths; 4-4 and 6-4 re 
silk Shawls; black, white, ctimson, scarlet, aering 


Gros de Naples Silks; plain black Italian Silks ; Os 
trich Plumes ; Crape Shawls and Dresses; Oil Sih 
Aprous; Lincus ; Nankins ; black, green, and white 


es; colored ‘I'hule Lace-; colored Italian Crapes; 
rich Gauze and Barage Scarfs; camberic, inse 
and edg. Irimmings; gentlemen's superiine bled 
Italian Cravats; colored Crape Lisses; black and 
white embroidered Silke Hose ; Cypras Gauze Hand- 
kerchiefs ; worsicd Barage Handkerchiefs and Scarie; 
3-4, 4-4, 5-4, aud 6-4 colored French Cashmete 
Shawls; silk, barage, velvetine, and Bload Gauzs 
Handkerchiefs ; French Cambric ** Paris 
kid Gloves, of all colors; Sewing Silks; Germay 
Hose ; Silk Braids and Cord: ; rich Bonnet “a 
Belt Ribbons and Sashes ; Merino Cloths, of 
ors ; black, purple, pearl, bordered raw silk 
Trimmings ; colored Plush Gauzes and Vel 
for Bonnets ; worsted Barages, of all colors ; a com 
plete assortment of plain and shaded figured Sika; 
plain and figured silk Barages, of every color ; 
stripe and plain Batiste; Freach and Iadia 
all colors; black and white fgared Gauses; 
mode colored plain Groe de Naple, of most 
or; Cotton Cambrics; Cambric Muslins; 
Linen Lawa ; Grass Cloth aod Grass Cloth 
kerchiefs ; German Silk Handkerchiefs. 

June 29. st 
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CREAM OF AMBER, J 

R removing PIMPLES, SPOTS, 

and all eruptions of the skin, gradually 

ing a soft, clear, and beautiful com ° 
remedy for SCROFULA aad SALT RHEUM, 
merits stand unrivalled. Ps 
The fullest reliance may be placed upon the ea 
cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in all the casesabere 
mentioned ; it not only renders the skia 
soft, smooth, and clear, but, by perseverance ia 














rr ii pnts agg pai 
ofa auti e “ae 

Certificates of its complete efficacy have 
ceived by the proprietors fram various persens 
bave used it. 


The very liberal patronage which was to 
CREAM OF AMBER, as it wae Gnet : 
public, has induced the Proprietors to exts 
rangements and make exery effort to have the 
prepared ia the best possihle mannes. it ionep 
in anew aud very been. ¥ 5 a The 
have appointed Ma their 
of whom it may be bad at wholesale 
most of the Apothecasies a 
imposition, the labe} h bottle will be signed bp 
MIvRan & NOYES. Me 13, Masha ees 
an. sa alae Se 
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Patent Sponge Beote, fov Horses Feet. 
ee sabscribet respectfully informs the geile, 
that he continues to manufacture, aud a 








sale, the above article. Naeger Se 
now fairly lished, andreds of 
—— — their in 
ty country ae 8 
tse uarters, sg oti: 
q 8 or 
bound, have been cured by the ase of these 
meer aryne’iste hen hove Poca 
the beat of order. Rae Rave: ese 
There is no inconvenience or trouble ig 
SPONGE BOOTS. They can be taken off of 
with as little trouble as a maa will have in 
— ban, Fs. aoe te Ae ; 
water every time are put on, of if kept 
continuance, every twelke roa ty * 


examine them. oo JAMES. BOYD, 2* 





May 25. 
A. GOULD 
cent) eee ee 
tist ing House, in 


Meeting 

occupied by H. Jackson, and has his 
BLACKING for the accommoda: of his 
at the follo places, vis. Siiae Pierce, & Co. 
street —Josiah en, aad E. Knowlton & Co. Best 
Market-street—E. W. Baztes, street 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India 

0<p>Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charl 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge — 
you wish to be particular. All orders * 
tended to. eply. ‘ May il. 


—e— 
SAMUEL CLARKE, No. 135, Woshingten- 


has for sale, a general assortment AG 
INSTRUMENTS, on the lowest terms. 7 





— —— Chemica} 

w Pipes, Stop other ‘apparatus 

9 iad Chemical Toots anbitengenie,- fe 
ane 1. 





DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16, house next te the sew 
Congregational Church, Green-strect. 
Sept. 15. eptf 


ii — a, 


PUBLISHED . 
EVERY FRIDAY nen BE 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGKESS-STREET. 

















— 
TERMS. TRREE DOLLARS « year, payable in advance, SP 
setibers not payig io advance, or withholding payment, 
are presented, wil! be charged at the rete of THREE - 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No poper discontianed tot by ote © 
the subseriher or at the decision of the proprietor. Sutseribert 
the quarter must psy ONE DOLLAR a quaster ig advsner- 





AGESTS. x 
New-York, » > Besu, Ne. 20, Wali-strest™” 
i ia, Witten Bapoen, George · xcet 
Bakimore, Md. Wiruiiau Poarrr. 
Natchez, Mi. Casares W. Baapittr. 
Portsmouth, Cuizos & Sransaws. as 
Portland, Me. Banner Perens. 
Eseter, N. H. J. Boarz.x, Postmester. : 
Windsor, Vermont, Paxseascx Petsss. ~ 
Maas. M. Lona, Pommesw- _ 
Mess. Cuances Onsen, 





Providence, RB. 3. Mantiv Roarrsow; NV,‘ 
Westminster Row 


‘prices, vis :—Rich Thread Lace Dresses, Mantle, 


Long and Sqaare Shawls; plain and figured blag 


plain and figured Gauze Veils; black trimming Lag 





Saddler, ic. 98, Merchant’ Rew, Bostes. 
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